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| *The skill and exquisite literary taste which Mr. 
} Harris weaves into his tales are known of all men; and 
} in none of his work is he seen to better advantage than 
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} in this collection of his recent stories.”’— Washington 
| Critie 
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pure American literature can afford to neglect the work 
which Mr. Harris has done in this volume.’ 
ton News, 


Wilming 

‘In their subject and in their treatment these stories 
are fitted to take an honorable place among the noble 
literary productions of the Eugiish tongue,’’ 


Times, 


Savannah 


* The stories are original and racy to flavor, strong in 
character study, and full of delicious humor. This vo 
lume contains some of Mr. Harris’s best work.’’—Boston 
Courier. 

** Tender sentiment and graceful faney alternate with 
humor and pathos. By a few deft strokes he outlines a 
character which stands out like some tigure against the 


evening sky; his incidents are always fresh and natu 
ral, his plots well designed and carried out, while the 
vein of human nature which runs through the whole 
work bestows upon 1 Philadel 
phia Record 


a delightful charm.’’ 
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spellin the stories Which We are not able to analyze 
} which we would not analyze if we could—in that it ap 
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a = use of in the alleged adulteration of lard ts | he now 1 vei . 
‘| he \\ eek. the oil extracted from cotton-seed, a pur reduct , 
cee nutritious vegetable fat, certainly less liable | | \ 
Mr. Epwanp Arkixson’s report of the to do harm to those who use it than the 
result of his silver mission to Europe | Substance Known as lard, consisting of the | ey 
is interesting, as his discussions of eco- fresh fat of slaughtered swine It may | 
nomic topics usually are, but we must therefore be suggested that the representa Vr 


est ives Otton St Ss : listinet 
say he fails to show why he was ever tives of the cotton Stat have a distit 


interest in the measure, in order that. the 








sent. He sums up his’ conclusions in side 1) 
four divisions. [he first is, that there | S&P riority of the vegetable fat made fron ist -aaits 
is no prospect of any change in the mone oil of cotton-seed should be fully estal W < grow! 
tary system of Europe The second is, lished, and that it should be recognized *) 3 that \ 
that there is no prospect of Any chanze a one — as oa nuignian — vara lt ; 7 He . 
in the financial policy of the European article of food. It is well Known that 
States. The third is, that there indi. | Cottonseed ofl flavored with the oliy \ 
cations that the subject of bimetalli ¥ ol - It is 7 
ecived any * intelligent or serious fined 7 ‘ 7 1 \ 
tion in Europe outside of a small cirel Its OWI ¢ Tor Try 
in exch country.” The fourth is, that there is . ine better tha sist \ 
no considerable politically organized body refore be exped shal n 
of bimetallists in any European country, with the penalties imposed In the bill of Ser 
whom a similar body in this country could | Dawes should work both ways, viz., amequal |). 
codperate Now, hei facts of the situation penalty on those who adulterate the ve table rss 
have been laid before the public by this fats made from cottonseed with the fats 
us well as by other journals, with such derived from slaughtered sw ( 


frequency, and with so much elucidation and nd ra » 
. t “Iner the safc are at rr ° ) 
comment, during the pa even years, that Che Providence J points out a new 


» ve . vet) q ate afraid i? oy] ‘ . . ” } wiist 
we have been of late afraid to print an} peccon for repealing the du whicl 





























article j ttoalli at all les shonule : i : : thay , “ 
article on bimetallism at all, lest we should | Pyder thy present system the duties on woo Ask 
be presuming too far on the patience of | yon goods ar put so high, to compensate tl 
- readers. Moreover, Mr. Manton Mar , 
our readers, loreover, Mr. Man 1 Tar manufacturer for the 67 per ¢ iX his \ 
ble of this city Was sent over on a raw mater il, that al P etil ‘ , ¢ 2 i 
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pudiation of the ‘‘ Blaine and a surplus’ 
policy. 


, 


Ex-Senator Harrison of Indiana has shown 
his unfitness to be considered as a candidate 
for President by the speech which he deli- 
vered at the conference of Indiana Republi- 
cans on Tuesday week. It was devoted to 
the waving of the bloody shirt, the advo- 
cacy of extravagant appropriations, and 
the defence of opposition to any revision of 
the tariff by the Democrats. Mr. Harrison 
has ‘‘ a strong preference that this work of 
the reduction of our revenue, internal and 
external, shall be conducted by Republi- 
cans,” and says that there will be “a 
chance next year to wrest from the Demo- 
cracy the control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where all revenue measures must 
originate.” This means that no reduction of 
the surplus must be made by the Fiftieth 
Congress, but that the work must be _post- 
poned until the Republicans elect a ma- 
jority of the Fifty-first Congress, in No- 
vember, 1888, and that Congress meets in 
December, 1889. The talk about Mr. Harri- 
son as a strong Republican candidate for 
President cannot survive such a deliverance 
as this. 


In the Tribune of Monday is a quotation 
from the Contemporary Review showing 
a state of widespread distress among the 
working classes in England, to which is ap- 
pended the warning editorial comment: 
““This is the English labor market with 
which President Cleveland asks American 
manufacturers and workingmen to compete.” 
Turning to the next page of the same paper, 
we find a communication showing a state of 
distress among American laborers in this city 
as nearly like that described by the Contem- 
porary Review in Great Britain as one pea is 
like another. We copy the two side by side: 

There is no gainsaying There are,in my judg 
the existence, rich and po- | ment, fully 5,000 able-bo- 
tent as the empire we | died and worthy persons 
claim citizenship in is, of | who get up and lie down 
widespread privation| hungry and sad in this 
among the working classes | great city filled with 
of Great Britain, This ‘*‘dis- | abundance, and other 
tress’? has also now be-| thousands who will be 
come an aggravated con-| thrown out of employ- 
stant quantity inour midst. | ment immediately after 
To-day men, women, and New Year, to be added 
children by hundreds of | to the army of the needy. 
thousands, miserably half | Among them, probably 
clad, have to face the chill | one-quarter are foreigners 
English winter now upon | of a worthy class. They 
us, hibernating as bestthey | are the *‘ strangers within 
can in dark, frowsy abodes, our gates,” and should not 
from which they but, be allowed to starve amid 
emerge to plead for bread. | the general abundance.— 
—Bennet Burleigh, in the | John N. Keyser, in New 
Contemporary Review. | York Tribune. 


” 


Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘ Paris message” has fallen so 
flat that it is high time for him to explain that 
he was misreported, and in reality never ut- 
tered such a farrago of nonsense. The Paris 
correspondent of the 7ribune represented Mr. 
Blaine as consenting to the interview on con- 
dition that the correspondent ‘‘ would agree 
to send him an intelligent shorthand reporter.” 
It is perfectly clear that Mr. Blaine was made the 
victim of misplaced confidence, and that the 
shorthand reporter whom the correspondent 
engaged was 8 fool, This idiotic reporter 





The Nation. 


represented Mr. Blaine as saying that he | 
would maintain the tax on whiskey perma- 
nently, ‘‘ and when the national Government 
should have no use for the money, I would di- 
vide the tax among the members of the Federal 
Union, with the specific object of lightening 


the tax on real estate.” Every person who has 


ever read the Constitution knows that, as | 


Henry Clay said of such a proposition in bis 


day, ‘‘ there is not the slightest authority for | 
| stupid as to suppose that they can make 
| party capital by complaining because a Demo- 


it in the Constitution,” and it is, of course, 
quite impossible that a great statesman like 


Mr. Blaine should ever have said such a | 
| of these men in the rebellion. The Repub- 


thing. Mr. Blaine was represented as mak- 
ing agreat number of statements regarding 
the working of sundry tariffs which are 
utterly at variance with facts known to every 
student of our history, and which it is in 
conceivable that a man who is himself an 
historian should have made. Finally, Mr. 
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Hayes continued it, and Arthur followed 
the example of his predecessors. Judges 
Hammond and Key of Tennessee, Judge 
Paul of Virginia, Judge Speer of Georgia, 
Judge Settle of Florida, and Judge Boarman 
of Louisiana, all served in the Confederate 
Army,andwere placed upon the Federal bench 
by Republican Presidents to interpret the 
Constitution which they had sought to destroy. 
And yet there are Republican politicians so 


cratic President has nominated an associate 
lican majority in the Senate is but two. No- 


body doubts that all the Democrats will vote 
to confirm the nomination. Mr. Riddleberger, 


| Republican Senator from Virginia, was a 


Blaine was represented as favoring the main- | 


tenance of the existing high tariff and oppos- 
ing the President’s advocacy of a thorough- 
going revision; and as leading Republican 


“rebel” who does not allow people to call 
him a ‘‘traitor,” and he will not vote to 
reject a fellow-rebel. This ties the Senate, 
and a single other Republican vote for 


| confirmation gives Mr, Lamar two majority. 


newspapers and politicians confess that the | 
| é 
| way. The sole effect of the warfare on 


party would be beaten in advance upon such 


a platform, it is obvious that a man who | 
South which ‘ Bill”? Chandler’s Election Bill 


prides himself upon his understanding of 
public sentiment could not have advocated 
this policy. The 7riiune ceased some days 
ago to defend so indefensible a deliverance, 
and an explanation that Mr. Blaine was 
grossly misquoted by the reporter may soon 
be expected. 


The most significant thing in the current 
talk about the Republican nomination is the 
unanimity of sentiment among the Demo- 
crats. There is a hearty agreement among 
them that the Republicans are bound to re 
nominate Mr. Blaine, and every attempt is 
made to spread the impression that he is 
the inevitable candidate. 
a tremendous advantage they would enjoy 
if the Republicans would nominate the man 
whose candidacy leading Republican news- 
papers all over the country have already de- 
clared would involve the defeat of the party, 
and they long for a campaign which they 
could begin by reprinting the warnings of 
such journals as the Chicago Tribune, 
the St. Paul Proneer Press, the Omaha 
Bee, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, the Philadelphia American, 
the Providence Journal, and a host of minor 
papers, that the Republicans could not ex- 
pect to win. The understanding has been, 
according to his especial cronies, that Mr. 
Blaine would not run again unless there was 
a unanimous Republican demand that he 
should do so. This is impossible, but per- 
haps he will conclude that a unanimous De- 
mocratic demand for his candidacy is equal- 
ly good. 





Itis well known that more than one North- 
ern Republican Senator proposes to vote that 


Mr. Lamar is to intensify the solidity of the 
has produced, and to weaken still further 


the hold of the Republican party upon pat- 
riotic voters at the North. 





The total immigration for this year will 
not be so large as was predicted early last 
summer. It was thought at that time that it 
might reach 800,000, and there were predic- 
tions of a ‘‘round million.” The total for 
eleven months, ending with November 30, is 
given by the National Bureau of Statistics as 
486,660, against 365,453 for the same period 
of 1886. This indicates a grand total for the 


| year of a little more than half a million. There 


They see what | 


has been during the year a large increase in 


| those coming from Great Britain, the total 








The pretence that Mr. Lamar ought to be | 


rejected for the Supreme Court because he 
was a ‘“‘ rebel” is a very impudent one, con- 


sidering that Republican Presidents for a | 


decade before Mr. Cleveland’s accession had 
been appointing to United States district 
judgeships men who fought to destroy the 
Government. Grant began the practice, 


for eleven months being over 171,000, against 
about 120,000 for the same period last year. 
England and Wales have sent 79,000 of this 
number, Ireland 71,000, and Scotland over 
20,000. The total for Great Britain is larger 
than that of any other country. Germany 
comes next with over 106,000, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark next with over %6,- 
000, and Italy next with over 42,000. From 
all these countries there has been a marked 
increase over last year. The arrivals from 
Russia are almost precisely the same this 
year as last, being a few more than 24,000 
each year. 


The State Board of Health has made formal] 
report to Gov. Hill that ‘it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a worse state of affairs than 
now exists at the Quarantine Station” in 
New York harbor, and that ‘‘it is hard to 
realize in this age of civilization that the har- 
bor of the city of New York should be so in- 
adequately provided with facilities for the 
prevention and extinction of an epidemic.” 
This strong condemnation is made the opi- 
nion of the Board after an examination 
of the facts laid before it by experts, who 
have thoroughly investigated the manner in 
which the Quarantine officials treated the 
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cholera cases that came under their charge 
in October last. The report which the ex 
perts made is full of facts which furnish 
ample ground for this condemnation. No 

body can read it without being convinced 
that we are in peril of having a contagion 
spread not only through this city, but through 

out the country, whenever a vessel with an epi 

demic among its passengers enters our harbor. 
There ought to be no surprise at this fresl 

evidence that the Quarantine officials are 
grossly negligent. That fact has been noto 
rious for years. They see no reason why they 
should mend their conduct. They are held 
in office not because they are faithful public 
servants, but because, with the honorable 
exception of Mr. Judd, they are members of 
a ring of which Tom Platt is the boss, and bi 

cause Platt, being also boss of the Republi 
can party of the State, is able to prevent the 
confirmation by the State Senate of all nomi 
nations for their successors. 


That so serious an undertaking as th 
strike on the Reading Railroad should have 
collapsed so suddenly, without any conces 
sions on the part of the company, is ar 
markable illustration of the childishness of 
the men who get up this sort of thing. It 
is now quite evident that they decided to throw 
many thousands of men out of employment 
in midwinter, without counting the cost, or 
making sure of the amount of support they 
were likely to receive. The strike as initiated 
was really, like most of such strikes, an at 
tempt on the part of the train hands to take 
possession of the railroad. They refused to 
deliver freight to a particular firm because it 
employed non-union men, and on another o 
casion refused to deliver coal because it was 
‘scab coal,” that is, coal mined, or ‘‘ han 
dled,” by non-union men. Of course met 
who can decide for whom the railroa 
shall carry goods, and for whom it shall 
not, are the real owners of the property. 
That so silly an attempt should have ever 
been made is a lamentable proof of the 
ignorance and puerility in which ‘* Labor’ 
lives; but the way in which the press has 
treated it, shows that wisdom gains ground 
The newspapers have universally condemned 
and ridiculed it. Two years ago they would 
have filled columns with abuse of the corpo 
ration and laudation of the strikers 


The struggles of the Anti-Poverty clergy 


men to abolish their own poverty by means 


of other people’s money continue to br 
teresting. It is announced that the Rev. Dr 
McGlynn has been presented with $1,200 
by his ‘‘ old parishioners,” and he app 

have the upper hand of his poverty for some 
months to come. The admirers of the Rev 
rend Pentecost in Newark have hired a hall 
for him there, and he will begin talkin 


against poverty and taking up collections 


in January. The Reverend Grumbi 


Syracuse is still pursued by certain members 


of his congregation, and there are threats 


of his church closing upon him. He says 
if that is done he will break down the doors 
which shows that he is a muscular a 


tionist, However little headway the 
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(WEDNESDAY, December 21, to TuEsDay, December 27, 
18387, inclusive.) 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Post-office Department has modified 
the recent ruling, by which no writing or 
printing can be placed upon the outside of 
second, third, and fourth-class mail matter 
without subjecting it to letter rates of postage, 
in so far as to allow the word ‘‘ merchandise ” 
to be printed or written on the wrapper of 
fourth-class matter. 


Reports to the Navy Department from the 
New York and Norfolk Navy-yards, where 
preparations are making to build the great 
6,000-ton armored war ships, are highly satis- 
factory. At New York the keel blocks for 
the armored cruiser have been placed, and 
the ship is being laid down. The new buiid- 
ings are nearly completed, and will be ready 
to receive the maciine tools when they are 
procured, 


A detachment of troops attacked the Yaqui 
Indians in New Mexico on Sunday, killing 
one Indian and wounding one, and capturing 
two women, Another body of troops killed 
one and wounded several Yaquis. The pre- 
tence for the attacks was that the Yaquis 
were about to begin raids, 


A protest against the appointment of 
Samuel J. Randall to a place on the Appro- 
priations Committee is to be drawn up by 
prominent Chicago Democrats during the 
holiday recess of Congress and sent to Speak- 
er Carlisle. It was started at a meeting of 
the Tariff- Reform League by J. F. Claflin, 
who announced himself a Mugwump. 


Statements are published in a Western pa- 
per from seventy-eight members of the House, 
representing twenty-six States, including 
fifty-eight Republicans and eighteen Demo- 
crats, Which indicate a strong probability of 
the passage of an enabling act admitting the 
Territory of Dakota as one State after the next 
Presidential campaign, if such action be ac- 
quiesced in by the people of the Territory. 


Wharton Barker of Philadelphia, who has 
a residence in Montgomery County, Pa., has 
addressed an open letter to the Republicans 
of the county, announcing himself a candi- 
date for deleg rate to the National Republican 
Convention. In his letter Mr. Barker says: 
‘*Many Republicans say that Mr, Blaine 
must again be the candidate, and it is quite 
plain that the men who forced his nomination 
in 1884 are again active and again wish to 
take the chances of his election. I think 
this is too great a peril to be needlessly incur- 
red. Mr. Blaine was beaten in 1884; I fear 
he would be beaten again. I ask you to con- 
sider whether you desire to run this risk. 
Every Republican is able te judge for him- 
self whether Mr. Blaine was at the height of 
his strength three years ago.” Mr. Barker 
states that he would support Sherman, Har- 
rison, or Hawley. 


Some 5,000 employees of the Reading Rail- 
road were out on strike, crippling the freight 
service of the road Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday, and causing a good deal of anxiety. 
The trouble arose because several car-loads of 
flour had been consigned to the Philadelphia 
Grain Elevator Company, and some of the 
men in the Port Richmond yard refused to 
move them. The General Manager ordered 





that the cars be moved, and if the men re- | 


fused, to discharge them immediately. The 
men refused, were discharged, and 1,200 
struck. The flour was moved, but a genera! 
strike was begun, supported by the whole 
strength of the Knights of Labor. The strike 
ended on Tuesday morning, both sides con- 
senting to arbitrate their differences. 

A very severe snow and wind stor . raged 
west of the Mississippi last week, and several 
deaths are reported from Kansas and Nebras 
ka, In some caves persens are said to have 
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frozen wisdindte from nae k of coal, because the | 
railroad companies had failed to supply the 
settlers in the western part of Kansas. There 
had been much trouble from lack of coal be- 
fore the storm, but after it the railroad com- 
panies began hauling coal cars on their pas- 
senger trains, and the distress is said to have 
been relieved. 


Thomas N. Newbold, President of the 
New York State Board of Health, has made 
a report to Gov. Hill on the condition of the 
quarantine station in New York Bay, as dis- 
closed during the recent alarm about cholera. 
It critivises the condition of the station se- 
verely, says the disease was spread among 
the immigrants after their landing by com- 
pelling them to use their hands in dishing 
ter and eating their food, and concludes as 
follows: ‘In conclusion, sir, from all the 
evidence I have been able to collect, it is the 
unanimous opinion of those posted on such 
matters that it would be difficult to imagine 
a worse state of affairs than now exists at 
the quarantine station. It is hard to 
realize in this age of civilization that 
the harbor of the city of New York 
should be so inadequately provided with fa- 
cilities for the prevention and extinction of 
an epidemic. The State Board of Health 
does not consider it within its province to 
pronounce upon the actions of the quaran- 
tine authorities. I have merely endeavored 
to give a few facts concerning the condition 
of affairs as they were found by the different 
persons who visited the station, and allow 
you to form your own judgme nt upon it. 
That the health of the State and the country 
was put in great jeopardy by the culpable 
unreadiness of the station, admits of no ques- 
tion.” 


The landing of the Pilgrims was celebrated 
by the usual annual dinners on December 21 
in Boston, 22d in Brooklyn, and on the 238d 
by the New England Society of this city. 
Chauncey M. Depew and Mark Twain were 
the principal Boston speakers. Gen. Sher- 
man, Gen. Horace Porter, 
of Yale College, Senator Hawley of Connec- 
ticut, the Rev. Dr. T. L. Chamberlain, and 
Mayor-elect Chapin spoke at Brooklyn, and 
the Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell of Hartford, 
W. Bourke Cockran, ee Hewitt, E. O. 
Wolcott of Colorado, Gen. J. M. Schofield, 
Gen, Horace Porter, and Chauncey M. De- 
pew in this city. 


The subscription to the ‘‘ national purse ” 
to be prese nted to Edward Burgess, designer 
of the Puritan, Mayflowe r, and Volunteer, 
has reached $10,172.25, and a check for the 
sum Was sent to Boston December 2 


Weber's opera ‘‘ Euryanthe ” was ies its 
first complete performance in America at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house December 2: 


The West-Snowdon syndicate will take 
control of the Chicago 7imes January 4, con- 
tinuing it as an inde ‘pendent paper, but re- 
ducing the price from five cents to three. 


An accidental discharge of 14,000 gallons 
of naphtha into one of Rochester’s main sew- 
ers December 22 produced a most uncommon 
disaster. The he ‘avy stone covering of a man- 
hole of the Platt Street sewer was first’ blown 


off by a terrific explosion, and then almost | 


immediately another explosion occurred be- 
neath the Clinton Flouring Mill on Mill Street. 
The upheavals were followed by sheets of 
flame that burst out to a height of sixty feet. 

The Clinton Mull took fire first, and the flames 
spread quickly to the Washington Mill 
and the Jefferson Mill. These three mills 


| and conte nts were destroyed, involving a loss 


of over $200,000. The first explosion was 
followed quickly by others along Mill and 
Platt Streets, and at several points on West 
Avenue, making over forty in all, and ex- 
tending along for miles of sewers. The cause 
of the peculiar disaster was an attempt to 


pump the naphtha from the Vacuum Oil tion of her 


Company's tanks through a two-mile conduit 


President Dwight | 


ee 
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to the eke ipal Gas Company’s works near 
the centre of the city. Four persons were 
killed, three more are missing, and about 
twenty are badly injured. 


The missing Nova-Scotian timber raft has 
been reported 136 miles southeast of Nan- 
tucket Shoals, broken into small fragments. 
The logs when seen were not in the track of 
ocean steamers. 

The funeral of John Howson, a comedian 
of some note, who died suddenly in Troy, 
was attended in this city December 21, and 
the body has been cremated. JLowson is best 
remembered for ‘‘ making up” the principal 
part in Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Sorcerer” in 
close imitation of Dr. Talmage, the Brook- 
lyn clergyman, and playing the part in that 
guise during a long run in this city in 1882. 


Maj. James Haggerty, an ex-member of 
the Assembly, died in this city December 21, 
aged fifty-three years. He served during the 
war, was appointed Consul to Glasgow, 
where he was born, by President Grant, but, 
his exequatur being refused by the British 
Government on account of his connection 
with the Fenian movement, he was made 
Deputy Naval Officer of the port of New 
York. He became a Democrat in 1872. 


Mr. Wilmot L. Warren, who had been for 
nearly twenty years on the staff of the Spring- 
field (Mass. ) Republican, during most of which 
time he was a leading editorial writer, died 
December 23 in his forty-first year. Mr. 
Warren was a graduate of Tufts College in 
the class of 1868, and had been for some 
years a trustee of that institution. 


Dr. A. B. Palmer, LL.D., Dean of the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery and Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and the Pr: ictice of Medi- 
cine in the University of Michigan, died 
December 23, aged seventy-two. 
ex-Secretary of the 
in Albany, 


Daniel Manning, 
Treasury, died at his son’s house 
December 24, aged fifty-six. Mr. Manning 
began his career as an office-boy in the office 
of the Albany Aflus, which afterwards be- 
came the Argus, and worked his way up 
through various stages, including an exper!- 
ence of some years as legislative reporter, 
to the proprictorship of the paper, Asa 
politician, he was one of Mr. Tilden’s trusted 
lieutenants, and made a national reputation 
by securing the nomination of President 
Cleveland in the National Convention. He 
became President Cleveland’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, and retained the position till 
February 14,1887. His serious illness began 
with a stroke of apoplexy March 25, 1586. 
The failure of his health is attributed to the 
unsanitary condition of the Treasury Build- 
ing, particularly of his private office. 

FOREIGN, 

The war talk at Vienna continues with 
such vigor that it has largely broken up the 
holiday “trade. All the commanders of the 
military districts along the entire western 
frontier of Russia have been summoned to 
Gatchina to hold a council with the Czar. 
All the officers and men of the various Prus- 
sian corps stretched along the German border 
have had their Christmas furloughs cut short, 
Members of the Austrian reserve who are in 
other countries have orders to hold themselves 
ready to return and join their colors by 
January 1. 


A despatch from Constantinople to the 
London Daily News of December 25 says: 
“The Government is alarmed at its neigh- 
bors’ war preparations, and the Sultan is in 
quiring as to the advisability of calling out 
50,000 men for Erzerum and Bulgaria, It 
is stated that M. Nelidoff, the Russian Am 


| bassador to Turkey, has informed the Porte 


that unless the inde mnity arrears, amounting 
to £750,000, be paid, Russia will be obliged 
to take pledges i in Asia Minor for the protec- 
interests. ‘The taovernment is 


hampered for money, A body of marines, 
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whose time had expired recently, tried to 
force their way into the imperial palace to 
demand of the Sultan their arrears of pay 
They were all arrested and imprisoned, and 
afterwards they were paid a small sum and 
sent away from the capital to prevent their 
complaints reaching the ears of the Sultan.” 


The Rumanian Government announces 
that it is preparing a Dill to establish a Da 
nube steamship company. The 
to be Pp irchased by the revenues derived from 
the Danubian harbor dues levied on the ships 
of all nations. As this revenue, under the 
agreement of the Powers, ought to be applied 
to the maintenance of navigation between the 
Iron Gates and Sulina, the bill will violate 
foreign rights. Austria will lead, it is said, 
in taking diplomatic action in the form of a 
protest against the project. 


vessels are 


Owing to riotous outbreaks among the stu- 
dents of the universities at Kieff and Kasan 
those institutions have been closed. ‘‘ The re 
ports are vague and extremely contradictory,” 
writes a London correspondent, ‘* but there is 
no doubt about the rector of the University at 
St. Petersburg having been struck, or of the 
calling out of the Cossacks and other troops, 
and the subsequent long procession of sledges 
through the streets bearing scores of prisoners 
to jail. Russian papers have been forbidden 
to say a word about the thing, and it will be 
some time before the truth filters out. In 
the meantime a trial with closed doors is pro 
ceeding at St. Petersburg of eight Nihilists. 
tive men and three women, charged with an 
attempt on the Czar’s life during his recent 
journey to the Don Cossack country with the 
Tsesarevitch. The leader is a Jew named Boris 
Orshis, but the chief interest attaches to the 
young Vitali Tchernotf, who is an officer in the 
Cossacks and a son of one of the great Cos 
sack nobles. Boxes of dynamite were found 
concealed in hay on his father’s estate. He 
was arrested, and in a panic he gave evidence 
implicating three of his cousins, and leading 
to the discovery of a Nihilist printing-oftice 
where three young women were working 
Vitali bitterly repented his treachery after it 
was too late, and he now takes his place with 
the others It is expected that all the men 
will be hanged.  Vitali’s cousins were all in 
Government employ or in the army, and there 
are reports that their trial will lead to extra 
ordinary developments of a conspiracy in both 
branches of the service. This may account 
for a good deal of the Czar's strange policy.” 
The university riot at St. Petersburg was 
caused by students inviting citizens to make 
common cause with them. The disorder has 
spread to the Military Academy, the Medical 
College, and the School of Forestry, all of 
which are now closed. 

Lord Randolph Churchill has reached St 
Petersburg. Assurances are repeatedly giv 
en that his mission has no political signi 
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cance, but he is making strenuous efforts to 
see the Czar. At Berlin he saw Count Her 


bert Bismarck, but not the Chancellor 

Mr. Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
has been subpcenaed to attend the Portumna 
Assizes in January, when the Court will hear 
the appeal of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who was 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment for 
taking part in a proclaimed home-rule meet 
ing. 

Mr. Sheehy, an 


Irish member of Parlia 
i? 


ment, sentenced to one month's impris 
ment for inciting resistance to evictions, } 
been thrown to the floor by the warders of 


Clonmel Jaii, who tied his hands and removed 
his clothes. Father Matthew Rvan of the 
town of Hospital, County Lime rick, one of 
the projectors of th i 





1 is 
been sentenced to a nt 
without hard labor, f¢ ple t 
commit illegal acts. clines 
to divest himself of his clerical ; in 
prison, and the Catholic warders su im 





in his refusal. The Marquis of Clanricarde 
has issued 100 fresh writs of ejectment against 
tenants on his Woodford estate 
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* Thousands of people assembled at Mitchels 


t 





town, Ireland, on December 24, to gt M 
Mandeville on his release from prison. Mr 
Spaight, a magistrate, and his wife w 
tired at while driving at Willal County 
Limerick. The horse was killed. Michael Da 
vitt, speaking at Steepbridge Sunday, repeated 
his advice to ... rs not te purchase land a 
the present tim By waiting, he said, thev 





would be able to secure land on the basis of 
a nominal rent, 70 to 
present figures 


A despatch from Rome December 26 says 
‘‘Ttis stated on good authority tinal ) 
has instructed Archbishop Walsh and 
other visiting Irish prelates Loy 
ciliatory attitude towards the Government 
Ireland.” 

Charles Stuart Parnell’s health is chi 
proved. He will probably address his const 
tuents in Cork in January 


The 





London Standard said last week 


‘““Mr. Goschen, the Chancellor the Ex 
chequer, has sounded the leading bankers 
and financiers with reference to th 

version of the national debt He contem 


plates a big operation for the conversio 
the 3 per cents 1 
jump.” 
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It is stated that England and Fra have 
consented to admita Tu h 
Suez Canal Neutrality Commission, 
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A movement has been started by id 
inhabitants of Berlin to present a congrat 
latory New Year address to the Crown Pr 


Sheets were placed in central positions 
Christmas Day for signatures by persons of 
all classes. 
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The Belgian Pr has to the 
Chamber of Deputies that forty-1 g 
governments have agreed to take part in a 


conference at Brussels in March, to bring 
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ispark to set the country in a blaze The 
Legislature has adopted resolutions denying 
the I s right to veto. The Supreme Court 
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doors to the arguments of twenty two 
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THE LATE DANIEL MANNING. 


Tue public career of the late Daniel Man- 
ning was brief, but most instructive. Before 
he became Secretary of the Treasury he was 
scarcely known out of his own State, and 
even here he was not much known out of his 
own political party. He had never held 
public office. His position was that of a 
local party manager. He belonged to the 
Tilden school of politics, and he had profited 
much by what he learned from Mr. Tilden, 
but no one could have anticipated that the 
lessons he gained in that school would have 
made him, in the short space of two years, 
the most noted man in the country after the 
President himself. 

It was Mr. Tilden’s belief that straightfor- 
wardness, plain speech, and correct aims 
will always beat chicanery, duplicity, and 
demagogism at the polls in the long run. 
Mr. Manning took in this lesson to a degree 
that surprised everybody in the country. 
When he was designated as Secretary of the 
Treasury, he allowed it to be known, even 
before he went to Washington, that he was 
determined to maintain the public credit and 
the gold standard against all attacks, and 
that nothing should swerve him from this 
purpose. He needed all his resolution and 
all his political tact besides in the coming en- 
counter. 

It is hard to realize now that in the first 
winter of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, 
only two years ago, the sharpest fight, and 
the most bitter and protracted in Washing- 
ton, was that relating to ‘‘ paying out silver,” 
so completely has that issue disappeared. 
Leading members of the Democratic party 
conceived that the Treasury was hoarding its 
silver in order that the banks and the bond- 
holders might wallow in gold. They there 
fore attacked Mr. Manning with speeches, 
resolutions, and investigations, seeking 
to force him either to ‘‘pay out. sil 
ver,” or, if he would not do so, to drive him 
from office. Denunciation in Congress had 
little effect upon him, because he had recken- 
ed with it before he accepted the position of 
Secretary. Resolutions of inquiry intended 
to embarrass him were answered with such 
blunt directness, and occasionally with such 
cutting sarcasm, that the inquisitive classes 
were speedily disabled and completely cow- 
ed. Mr. Manning himself bore no malice. 
He had the most exemplary patience, 
and was always ready to shake hands 
and wipe out the old score. His assailants 
were completely vanquished, but without any 
sting of defeat. When the fatal stroke of 
disease fell upon him at his desk in the De- 
partment, he had not an enemy in the world, 
either in his own party or in any other, while 
he had won the respect of thinkers, scholars, 
and business men by the thousand all over 
the country, most of whom had never heard 
of him until they learned that Mr. Cleve- 
land had chosen him for Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

If we ask what was the meaning of all the 
pother about silver, we shall hardly be able to 
find an answer. Those who were pushing so 
desperately two years ago to force Mr. Man- 
ning to pay out his surplus silyer have seen it 
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pay itself out in a natural way in obedience 
to the demands of business. It was this na- 


tural process that Mr. Manning contended | 


for. He declared that he would not, unless 
compelled by positive mandatory law, force 
upon the publica kind of money they did not 


ask for. If they wanted silver, they should | 


have it; if they wanted gold, they should have 
that ; if they wanted paper, they should have 
that. It was in this way that he meant to 
uphold the public credit, and keep all kinds 
of money at par for all purposes of trade. 
He knew that when a bank begins to 
“shove” on its customers something that 
they would rather not take, it puts itself under 
suspicion at once. He was resolved that 
the Government credit should be passed over 
to his successor in office in as good shape as 
he received it. And so it was. Those who 
tried to drive him the other way are proba- 
bly convinced now that if he had ferced out 
silver as they desired, the effect would not 
have corresponded to their wishes—that is, 
would not have changed the monetary 
standard of the country. But it would have 
put astain on the public credit, just the same. 

It was Mr. Manning’s principal service 
that he refused to allow this stain, or any 
stain, to be put there while he was charged 
with the administration of the Tressury. The 
advice and counsel that he gave from time to 
time in his regular and special reports was for 
the most part fraught with financial wisdom, 
but some part of it was in advance of his 
time. Not much in advance, however. The 
President has taken a leaf out of his last re- 
port, and the country will soon be up with the 
recommendation be made a year ago to “‘ un- 
tax the clothing of the people.” If Mr. 
Manning had had good health, his prospect of 
reaching the Presidency, if he desired it, 
would have been extremely flattering. But 
he was destitute of ambition. The office 
that he held came to him unexpectedly, and 
rather to his regret. He was one of the men 
who have so often vindicated the soundness 
of our institutions by starting up from ob- 
scure places and showing themselves equipped 
for the highest duties. 

Mr. Manning was always ready to learn, 
and it is one of the noteworthy facts in his ca- 
reer that he had not been a year in office be- 
fore he became a hater of the ‘‘ spoils system ” 
in politics. He often remarked that the great- 
est distress of his public life was the conten- 
tion and clamor of office-seekers, and that if 
he could be rid of them, he could trans- 
act the business of his department in 
half the time and with twice the satis- 


| faction that was possible under the exist- 


ing system. Civil-service reform lost one of 
its most promising recruits by the stroke that 


deprived the country of his services. We | 
mourn the death of such a man, but we are | 


sure that his example will not be lost upon 
the younger generation of his countrymen, 
or upon any who admire steadiness of nerve, 
candor of mind, and patience of temper in 
the administration of great public trusts, 


RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION. 


Tne conduct of the foreign-born Anarchists 
in declaring war against society, and of the 
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| Knights of Labor in trying to set up an or- 
ganization which was to overshadow both 
the Federal and State authorities, and substi- 
tute a government by strikes and boycotts 
for that of the Constitution and the laws, 
| has naturally excited a good deal of inte- 
rest in the possibility of sifting the im- 
| migrants from Europe, so as to let in none 
but such as are likely to prove good citizens. 
We cannot say that any of the schemes _pro- 
duced with this end in view have a very 
practical air, 

As we have heretofore pointed out, 
there is no possible way of detecting an 
Anarchist or labor agitator when he lands 
from the steamer. The worst cut-throats or 
bomb-throwers are very apt to wear the 
mildest and most studious expression of 
countenance, and are very often the best edu- 
cated in a whole shipload. Moreover, in- 
quirics into character at the place of embarka- 
tion, by a consul or other official, would be 
utterly futile. Even if it were physically 
possible to get any information of any kind 
about the character and antecedents of the 
half million of poor people who every year 
take ship at Liverpool, or Havre, or Hamburg 
for the United States, whom could we charge 
with the duty of making the inquiries ? 
Certainly not our consuls as at present se- 
lected. A letter from an ex-consul to the 
Hvening Post explains forcibly the diffi- 
culties of any such undertaking, even if our 
consuls were fitted for their task in the mat- 
ter of linguistic skill and experience of foreign 
life, and even if the authorities at foreign 
ports were as much interested in keeping the 
emigrants as they are in getting rid of them. 
In short, the attempt to extract a trustwor 
thy certificate of characier from every new- 
comer who lands in the United States, would 
be ridiculous from the outset, and be speedily 
abandoned. The nearest approach that could 
be made to a sifting process would be the im- 
position of a capitation tax. If shipowners could 
not land passengers without paying this, they 
would not take on board anybody who could 
not furnish the money; and ability to furnish 
the money, if it were more than a nominal 
sum, would be some slight guarantee of 
thrift, and industry, and prudence, and of a 
desire to pursue with steadiness some honest 
calling. 

How a prolongation of the term of  resi- 
dence before naturalization would solve the 
problem, it is hard to see. It sounds very 
like the old Southern plan’ of prevent- 
ing the mingling of races by prohibiting 
marriage between blacks and whites. A 
European loafer, or Anarchist, or blackguard 
of any description would be just as mischievous 
| inthe character of a foreign resident asin that 
of a naturalized citizen. In fact, we are in- 
clined to think he would be moreso, because, 
| if allowed to vote, he might blow off some of 
his deviltry at the polls. A prolongation of 
the period of probation, and the exaction of 
guarantees of good behavior and intelligence 
before naturalization, would undoubtedly be 
a good thing for politics; but we do not see 
| how it would protect us against attacks on 
social order by foreign cranks or malcontents 
whom we once allowed to land and take up 
their abode here. In fact, the one way in 
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which legislation would scem likely to prove 
in any degree effective would be in preventing 
the huge importations of unskilled and, i 
deed, half-savage labor, in which some of the 
mining compunies have indulged, as 

means of enabling them to achieve tem 
porary victories over strikers. We = say 
temporary, because as soon as the half 
savages learn the ways of the place, they 
become strikers in their turn, and worse « 
than their predecessors. 
are glad to say, the existing law against the 
importation of contract labor will probably 


nes 


This practic eC, We 


stop, and its stoppage will be all the mor 
welcome because it originated with, and has 
been carried on mainly by, those who sup 
port a high tariff as ‘‘ protection for Ameri 
ran labor.” 

A vast amount of comfort for those who 
are most troubled by the evils of unrestricted 
immigration and the difficulty of any process 
of selection, is to be found in the r 
flection that the troublesome or mischiey 
ous immigrants are an_ infinif simally 
small part of the 
cause 


whole Those who 


either Joss, damage, or vexation 
bear to those who make the American 
rate of material and political progress possi 
bie, avery small proportion indeed As 
has been so often pointed out at dinners of 
the New England Society, the immense 
capacity of the Yankee for *‘ bossing”” would 
be utterly useless to the country if the 
supply of fereigners to be 
not well kept up. Native talent has, 
for the greater part of this century, run to 
plotting, and planning, and superintending 
and the results would not have been as_ tre 


bossed were 


mendous as they have been, if Europe had 
not steadily recruited the ranks of manual 
labor. 

And then who can feel very much troubled 
about the consequences of foreign ignorance 
and turbulence, when he sees the way in which 
the labor follies of two vears ago hav 
been dealt with,simply by the application of 
American ‘‘ horse sense”? Two years ago 
the Knight of Labor, or the Walking Dele 
gate, or the Boycotter, or the Striker had 
nearly everything his own way. The press, 
and the judges, and the grand juries, and the 


ministers, and the philanthropists were all 
afraid of him. He took possession of th 
streets, horse railroads, and wharves; fri 
ed employers and shopkeepers out of their 
wits; threatened to suspend traffic on t! 
great lines of travel, and even to put the p 

on strike, and compel people to employ hit 
in perpetuity on terms fixed by himself. Hy 
throve fora few months fairly well under 
the influence of popular sur 
wilderment. But as soon as the Ameri 
can eye had, to use the slang 

“‘sized him up,” 
visibly. The police took hold of him 
hanged him or put him in jail, as his case 1 
quired; the employers locked him out; 
politicians fought shy of him; the press 
laughed at him or denounced him, and now 
nobody spends any thought on him. He has 


he began to. wither 


not left a trace of his tomfoolery on the sur 
face either of American industry or politics 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE CHURCHES 
FEW can have fai d oO notice the marke 
rease, Of late years, in the religious obs 
vance of Christmas. What we mean is tl 
altogether more pronounced emphasis 
the day, in its religious significance, by w 
for convenience may be called the dissentit 
churches There has com & great cha 
over those denominations which had inherits 
the idea that special attention given to Chris 
mas inthe churches was a thing wholly of 
‘‘human invention” and ‘‘ savoring of pa 
pistical will-worship,” and which had, unt 
recently, pretty consistently regulated theit 
practice by that notio Although they hay 
as a general thing, made little progress in th 
recognition of the Christian vear— Easte1 
Christmas being about their only festival 
days—and have gone scarcely at all evet o 
the Christmas cycle, a distinct place in their 
St rvices has been mn ice for the Christmas 
celebration, if not on the day tse f, on th 
Sunday nearest to it It would be al st 
impossible now to repeat an experience Y 
own, not so many years ago whe We ste! 
ed to a somewhat acidulous divi wl hos 
as a fitting theme for a Christmas dis . 
the doctrine of reprob At pres 
branches of the Church are alike f 
decorating the interior of the churches 
having special Christmas music and sermons 

This change has often been described as 
but a part of the general movement towards 
amore liturgical worship. It undoubtedly 
is so, but to say that is only to. state the fa 
in another form, ne to assign its caus 
More than a single cause is to be looke 
behind so widespread and vaguely marke 
& movement, and it is onlv as one caus 
of m that we suggest as al th 
vhich we think has be powert . 
in the ease we h referres S 
pressure Which has worked, with the s 
ing of the classes that now si 
churches, to solidify d equalize u s 
of public worship. Certainly in rea 
centres of population—and it is t 
the tend ney I es n is ¢ rest t 
constituency of the churches is mos } 
found on one plane of society. I s 
every respect the social usages 
Oct ipyi gy this I ‘ ire the san 
houses, dress, amusements, are verv s r 
similarity of religious pra S tv] 

rt in det ] ( nes as oa r st 
que t Ir Trae has t! v 

iitting Christ S as a s& al ¢ S 
tian festival, that is WwW " 

self s i r ! s f stiva Hi 
Puritans fatal mistak rr} 

ild ha t max 
severe ignori Christmas t having 
so on is a sprig of evergree n tl 

sts vv I pre se < ? 

r Or mitted into tl home 
A StMas WAS sur ns unte seit 1 
Ss iv-scl s it did next, and thenc 
was 4st he church 

Yet, w s larger promi! ¢ 
tot day Ss religious aspects, there ha 
been no new emphasis of the theological view 
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therein,” in the existing copyright law, but it 
required that every copyright article published 
abroad should be reprinted in America within 
one year, and if not so reprinted any person was 
to be allowed, after the expiration of the year, 
to claim the copyright and print the work, 
after first giving bonds to keep an accurate ac- 
count of sales and paying a sum equivalent to 8 
per cent. of the highest retail price for each 
book before any copies were sold. The bill was 
referred to the Committee on Patents, and was 
never reported upon. 

Mr. Smith’s proposal has been drafted into a 
bill which has been privately printed. Its pro- 
visions he briefly sets out in his article, and 
they are, when supplemented by references to 
the bill itself, as follows: Any foreign author 
of a literary, musical, or artistic work publish- 
ed abroad is to be granted a ‘ royalty” copy- 
right foran ultimate term of forty-two years 
after entry of title at Washington. Two copies 
of the best foreign edition of each book entered 
are to be delivered to the Library of Congress 
within thirty days after publication. If the au 
thor desires to obtain any revenue from a possi- 
ble reprint of his work in America, he must pre- 
pare certain distinctive stamps, which shall 
state the retail price of the book, and contain 
his autograph initials in facsimile. Of these 
stamps he must keep a supply on hand, or fur- 
nish a supply to a designated depository. The 
Library of Congress and the Secretary of the 
Incorporated Society of British Authors are 
suggested as suitable persons. Any one desiring 
to reprint shall obtain a license to do so by a mere 
formal application to the author or stamp agent, 
accompanied by a sum equal to 10 per 
cent. of such retail price as the reprinter may 
establish for each copy he proposes to print. 
If such stamps as asked for are not furnish- 
ed within thirty days, be has authority to print, 
and the failure by the author or agent to re- 
spond within that time, forfeits the author’s 
copyright. Certain stamps must be furnished 
free of charge for press copies, ete., and the 
possible return to the author of unused stamps 
is t6 be left a matter of private agreement. The 
author’s name and address must be printed in 
each book, otherwise an application to the Li- 
brarian of Congress, accompanied by the 
money, shall be considered sufficient, and unless 
a declaration of American copyright is printed 
in each copy of the foreign edition the right is 
forfeited. Onestamp shall be attached to each 
book issued, and for matter reprinted in periodi- 
cals it is rather indefinitely stated that “a 
different proprietor’s license can be obtained, 
and the copyright stamps, with the name of 
periodical and date, may be adapted for print- 
ing with the type matter in the body of the num- 
ber.” Any assignment of copyright must be re- 
corded at the Library of Congress within sixty 
days of its execution, The imitation of copy- 
right stamps, according to section 7 of the pro- 
p* sed bill, shall subject the offender to a penalty 
of $100; one-half to go to the person who sues, 
and one-half to the United States. In section 8, 
however, such imitation is declared to be pun- 





ishable as forgery. In his article Mr. Smith | 


says that each publisher shall be held responsi- | 


ble for an accurate and uniutilated reproduc- 
tion of the original, but there is no provision in 
the bill concerning this, nor is it stated how the 
author is to obtain satisfaction for any possible 
outrage upon his work, by mutilation or other- 
wise; but if a publisher or bookseller is detected 
selling any book not having the proper stamps af- 
fixed,a qui tam suit may be brought against him 
for damages for a sum equal to ten times the re- 
tail price of every copy thus sold, one-half of the 
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amount to go to the informer, and the other | 
} s4 : : | 
half to the United States, while the author is ' he thinks that the percentage ought to be left to 
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to receive all unstamped copies which the de- 
linquent bookseller may have on hand, and, in 
addition, payment for ‘‘all damages arising 
from such sale.” Although the proposed bill 
does not clearly provide for it, it is evidently in- 
tended that translations shall be subject to roy- 
alty as well as reprints of original works. 

As an introduction to his proposed measure, 
Mr. Smith states three reasons why American 
readers may object to give to British authors 
what he terms a ‘‘ monopoly” copyright. These 
are: (1) The desire for cheap books; (2) because, 
to use his own words, ‘‘ the American people 
would naturaily resent an increase of price in 
which only one-eighth would reach the author,” 
and (3) that, by reason of the necessarily low 
retail price, larger editions would be sold, and 
thereby the foreign author would be better paid 
than would be the case if he could choose his 
own method of publishing. This, in brief, is 
the scheme and Mr. Smith’s arguments for its 
adoption. Turning to the English comments 
upon it, we find nine contributions from per- 
sons who are looked upon as favoring it, fol- 
lowed by two letters from Mr. Arnold and Prof. 
Huxley, opposed to the plan. Their con- 
tents may be briefly indicated. First among 
the responses has been placed a letter by 
Mr. Gladstone. He thinks the present 
system of copyright injurious to the inte- 
rests of authors, publishers, and readers; and 
the question of international copyright between 
England and the United States, he takes it for 
granted, ‘‘implies the establishment in each 
country of copyright by royalty, instead of 
copyright by monopoly, for the whole of its 
domestic literature, and not only for foreign 
importations from the territory of the other 
contracting Power.” He admits that there are 
many difficulties of detail, and confesses that 
he is not prepared with modes of treatment for 
them, but mentions the provision for a uniform 
percentage, which he thinks objectionable, as 
tying down authors irrespective of their stand- 
ing and credit in the literary world. The new 
system would offer, he believes, a greatly in- 
creased aggregate of advantage to publishers, 
authors, and readers, and concludes: ‘‘ The 
ease with which you have to deal may be short- 
ly stated thus: On one side there is a 
well-founded sense of injustice ; on the other 
side there is a not less strong conviction that 
an international system of copyright by 
monopoly would replace one injustice by an- 
other and probably a greater one.” Lord Ten- 
nyson, who follows, thinks that as ‘‘ something is 
better than nothing,’ he would support the 
measure proposed, but there is no indication in 
the letter which his son writes for him that the 
project has been weighed and considered. The 
Dukeof Argyll states that until he had read Mr. 
Smith’s article, he did not know how the case 
stood, but he now believes that the plan propos- 





ed of ‘ta fixed lordship or percentage on sales | 


is the only proposal which meets all the difficul- 
ties.” Archdeacon Farrer modestly admits that 
his opinion may be of little value, as he is not a 


good judge about the technical details of busi- | 


ness transactions, but the scheme seems to him 
feasible. The novelist, Mr. Haggard, who, be- 
sides reading the article, has discussed the scheme 
with Mr. Smith, is of the opinion that it should 
be cordially accepted by English authors,which 
opinion seems to be largely based upon the belief 
thatthe American public have expressed their 
favorable inclination to its adoption. But he 
does not think a royalty of 10 per cent. a liberal 
fee. 

Mr. Lewis Morris considers the ‘‘ principle of 
payment” advocated valuable, and that there 
can hardly be two opinions as to its adoption, but 
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private agreement between author and publish- 
er, within a limit not exceeding 25 per cent, The 
principle of the scheme is also adhered to 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy, who, however, states 
that his want of knowledge of the publishing 
business renders his opinion as to the practicabi- 
lity of the measure not worth anything. Mr. 
Walter Besant criticises Mr. Smith’s assertion 
that international copyright will destroy cheap 
books in America, which he thinks an absurd 
pretence; but he has every desire to see the 
scheme carried out, ‘‘if it can be compassed,” 
though in any case, he holds, it can only be ac- 
cepted as an instalment of what is just. The 
only publishers contributing any opinion on the 
scheme are Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
who content themselves with the bare statement 
that they think it would be extremely beneficial 
to English authors, and that it would have little 
or no effect on the publishers. 

Any expression of opinion by Sir Thomas 
Henry Farrer would claim consideration. As 
Secretary of the British Board of Trade, he has 
had opportunity during many years to study, 
not only the copyright laws of Great Britain 
and her colonies, but also the question of inter- 
national copyright between England and the 
United States. Mr. Farrer’s objections to the 
ordinary form of copyright are based upon a 
belief that it prevents literature from following 
in the channels of other trade, and seeking its 
profit ina wide market with low prices. He be- 
lieves not only that cheap books are a necessity, 
but that their sale would prove in the aggregate 
more advantageous to the authors. Directly 
concerning Mr. Smith’s scheme, however, he has 
very little to say, cautiously stating that ‘if it 
should prove practicable,” it would do much to 
bring about a copyright treaty; but he avoids 
any discussion of its feasibility. 

A careful reading of these contributions fails 
to discover in them much real support of the co- 
pyright plan proposed. There is manifest in 
most of them a feeling, amounting to an out- 
spoken admission in at least two of them, that 
approval is based upon the belief that *‘ half a 
loaf is better than no bread.” In others there 
isa frank admission of incompetence to judge 
of the feasibility of the plan, while in none of 
them is this question answered by anything 
more than a mere assertion of practicability. 
The ethical question of the equity of robbing 
the author of the control of his property in this 
country while he is allowed to retain such con- 
trol in all others, is not touched upon. In this 
respect only two of the contributors can be con- 
sidered consistent, inasmuch as they advocate 
the adoption of the royalty system with free 
publication to all copyright. Sir Thomas Far- 
rer has consistently advocated this system for 
many years, andit isevident that Mr. Gladstone 
has seriously adopted it. 

The remaining two contributions are in op- 
position to Mr. Smith’s scheme. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold sends a short but sharp letter stating 
that he is not prepared to accept the assertion 
that of the difference between the cost price 
and the price paid by the buyer the trade gets 
seven-eighths and the author only one-eighth, 
and he believes that he now receives from Mac- 
millan for the American edition of his books 
more profit than the plan proposed would give 
him. He has, therefore, strong doubts that it 
is a *‘ privilege ” which is offered him; but even 
if it were, he would at present decline to discuss 
it. Quoting Senator Hawley as saying that 
America is governed ‘‘ by and for the average 
man,” he believes that so long as_ this 
average man is what he is, he will not give 
to the British author copyright. ‘‘AsI have 
said somewhere or other,” he continues, ‘‘ he 
has not delicacy enough to feel the author's 
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claims; he feels only that he himself has ‘a 
good thing’ and had better keep it.”% By far 
the longest reply is from Prof. Huxley, filli: 
more than four pages. He starts out by sayiz 
that Mr. Smith’s paper offers two chief matters 
for consideration; (1) The statement of the n 
principles by which we propose to govern oun 
selves in dealing with the property of Britis 
authors; (2) the ‘tplan for securing to the said 
British authors such a price for the use of their 
property as is compatible with the moral 
principles in question.” With sharp sareasm 
he paraphrases Mr. Smith’s  reasonir as 
follows: ‘“‘Our souls require moral and in 
tellectual elevation: we are accustomed te 
get these elevators cheaply, and we mean to 
go on getting them cheaply We shall be ip 
py to consider any arrangement for rewarding 
the makers of the elevators consistently with 
that declaration; but they had better re ‘ 
that we are masters of the situation, and 
that we shall appropriate our spiritua 
nourishment without payment, if we ¢ 
not get it at our own price The ingrain 
ed conservatism of the decaying civ i 
tions of Europe” is still so far retained 
England, according to Prof. Huxk that 
man would not be excused for carrying off a 
sixpenny loaf and leaving twopence as pay 
ment, upon pleading that his bodily frame at 
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also, for certain slight discrepancies, M 
changes made in a few details of Mr. Sn 
plan since first publication. In this anom 
pamphlet, moreover, the author uses much 
reserve of language than in his article. T 
untrammeled opportunity to steal foreign I 
is referred to as ‘‘our present legal privileg 
and it is very plainly stated that the ques 
is not what is just, v, what Ame 
will consent to ; and, se y, What plan | 
sents the minimum ilti And 
boldly reminds the aut} that 
good thing that they can get better 
what they think is a better thing that 
cannot get.” It does not seem to have 1 f 
Prof. Huxley that Mr. Smith admits t 
there is a difference the literary worke 
more, and not less, worthy of his | t 
others who perform more common labors 
that ‘‘men of literature need m 
finements of existence pu isa by 1 
than those of less elevated tastes. It is 
ratively a small thing t s Mr. Sr 
“to those who have been spirit l 
fined [¢. ¢., the American reader, w : 
cured a ‘‘ conscience void of off I 
of royalty copyright] to minister to t il 
in things temporal. The writer has sown s 
ritual seed, but his family needs t ils 
port and ‘necessary supertluities’ t " 
place him asan intellectual pri: 
bered intercourse with 4 ical or 1 
princes ™! 
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in each case there bas doubtless been hesitation 


and difference of opinion within the Govern- | 
| are always to be expected, there is no tendency 


ment, and in each case the policy of concilia 
tion has been worsted, the policy of repression 
has prevailed. Thus it is notorious that the 
Crimes Bill was introduced after much hesita 
tion. Then Lord Hartington expressed his dis- 
approval of the principal action taken under it, 
the proclamation of the League. It may well 
be believed that voices were raised for the im- 
mediate prosecution of a large measure of land 
purchase, and for the application to [reland of 
the Local Government Bill. Yet, as the Home- 
Rulers say, it is the necessary fate of the Gov- 
ernment policy to shed any liberal element 
which it contained; that it is a policy which 
hath not a genuine liberal element, and there- 
fore that there should be taken from it that 
which it seemeth to have. The path they have 
entered upon Jeads further and further away 
from remedial measures and from free govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his letter to Lord Edward 
Fitzmaurice, expresses the regret which was 
widely felt, especially at first, in the Liberal 
ranks, that they have been forsaken by the 
Liberal aristocracy and the leisured class who 
used to be accepted as the natural leaders of 
the party. This is said with reference to the 
sound principles which, during a hundred years 
or more, guided the Irish policy of the Whig 
leaders. But the Whig party was an aristo- 
cratic party, and, before the home-rule contro- 
versy arose, it was something more than mori- 
bund from the same causes among others which 
enable Liberals to face the defection of the 
aristocracy without any discouragement. The 
political influence of the aristocracy is very 
small compared to what iti was sixty years ago. 
That is in large measure due to the relative 
diminution of their political power by the en- 
franchisement of the masses. But it is also due 
to the dilution of the aristocracy of birth by an 
aristocracy of wealth. When almost all the 
social advantages which birth used to confer 
can be purchased with hard money, the posses- 
sion of a high social position does not, as 1t used 
more or less to do, imply the performance or 
memory of public services, the generous pre- 
sumption of inherited worth, or any other 
quality which takes hold of the public imagi- 
nation. As to the leisured classes, as distin- 
guished from the aristocracy, it is true that a 
very large proportion of them have held aloof 
from the home-rule movement, whatever ex- 
planation may be given of the fact. The main- 
tenance of the Act of Union was a fixed ides 
with them, in a way which it was not with the 
mass of the electors. It appealed to their con- 
servative instincts, which somewhere influence 
every class, and the influence of the idea was 
naturally great, if, as is probable, the majority 
were very slenderly informed on the facts of 
Irish history. Another element was the opinion 
that, in the Parliament of 1880, the Irish Na- 
tional party praised with faint condemnation 
the perpetration of crime in Ireland. 

But while the absence of the moneyed and 
professional classes means undoubtedly the 
withdrawal of a check on democratic progress, 
I do not think the main stream of liberal opi- 
nion among the mass of the electors has shown 
any tendency, as some feared, to abandon itself 
to the guidance of half-educated, fanatic, un- 
scrupulous, or incompetent leaders. Leaders 
of the old stamp are not wanting, in spite of all 





defections, but what is more important is, that | 


the extension of the franchise and the duty of | 


deciding the present great controversy have 
found the electors ripe for the responsibility 
laid upon them. Newspapers are eagerly read, 
political questions are discussed with intelli- 


, 
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cence, fairness, and self-restraint, and, saving 
the exceptions which have always existed, and 


to put public affairs into bad hands. Leaders 
may in time come from the masses as well as 
from the classes. There is no reason why we 
should not have onr Lincolns and our Gar- 
fields. 

Lord Hartington said lately that the home 


rule question promised to be the dividing line | 


between parties in the future. It does seem so, 
until the question is settled, and, following 
Lord Randolph Churchill's example, in order 
to reconcile professing Liberals to the situation, 
he pointed out that they were more likely to ob- 
tain Liberal reforms from the present Govern- 
ment than from a leader who acknowledged that 
he must first get the Irish question out of the way. 
It is a fair political argument, though, when ap- 


plied by Mr. Gladstone to Disestablishment, it | 


was denounced as bribery. But Lord Harting- 
ton was honest enough to let his hearers know 
some of the expurgations which might be ex- 
pected in a Tory edition of Mr. Gladstone's 
Nottingham programme. He spoke coldly of 
‘fone man one vote,” a very mild example of a 


resolve to carry out the Liberal principles of | 


the franchise to their logical consequences; also 
of the limitation of the power of settlement of 
land to lives in being, an elementary principle 
of land reform. Lord Randolph Churchill had 
already discarded Disestablishment, which no 
doubt will now remain a plank in the Liberal 
platform, beginning with Scotland and Wales. 
Then at Oxford Lord Salisbury made more im- 
portant reservations as to the value of the prin- 
ciple of representation and election in local 
government. Accordingly, the dissentients still 
supposed to be ardent Liberals may have rather 
meagre fare. If the representative principle 
is seriously violated in the Local Government 
Bill, that, coupled with the denial of the re- 
forms to Ireland, will have an immediate and 
far-reaching effect. 

But at the Oxford conference, the effect of 
the profession, ‘‘ We are as liberal as you,” was, 
in the absence of responsible leaders, marred 
by a resolution passed in favor of protection; 
and it is rudely surmised that the rank and file, 
the strength and heart of the Tory party, care 
more for an ounce of protection than for tons 
of Nottingham reforms, however much or little 
of them they may be willing to swallow with as 
much dilution as _ possible. 
very hard, and it is natural that it should. 
Never, since the repeal of the Corn Laws, has so 
deadly a blow been given to it in this country 
as your President’s message, which has been 
received by Free-Traders with extraordinary 
interest and hopefulness. Not that free trade 
is in real danger in this country, or that 


Protection dies | 
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the Liberal faith, but suffering in pocket from 
bounties and hostile tariff, spoke uneasily on 
the subject. This the genuine Tories knew. 
The theoretical arguments seemed to escape 
the grasp of a plain man who was suffering, 
and foreign countries would not acknowledge 
the evils which theorists said were produced. 
Now that they are acknowledged and exposed 
in the weighty language of the President of the 
United States, the effect will be to extinguish 
the attempt to revive the heresy in this country. 
Cc. D. 


PALLADIO AT VICENZA. 
ALAssio, November 17, 1887. 

THE so-called ‘Gothic Revival” worked, in 
its day, much good in more ways than one, but 
it had the ‘defects of its qualities,’ as the 
French say. Its leaders, with all the zeal of 
apostles, had also the true apostolic narrowness 
and intolerance. For instance, we find it hard 
at this moment to forgive the late George Ed- 
mund Street for having kept us many years 
away from Vicenza. In his book on north 
Italy he deals out a contemptuous injustice to 
Palladio, which, in days when we believed in 
him, in Mr. Ruskin, and their likes, made a 
great impression on us—all the greater as we 
had no knowledge whatever of Palladio, and, 
consequently, despising him was a natural proof 
of our adhesion to the Gothic cause. 

You know there is no friend that sticks so 
closely as a prejudice. This one had survived 
our veneration for the coryphei of the revived 
Gothic chorus—it had not had so many oc- 
casions of being questioned. It had hindered 
us from seeing the few works of Palladio that 
we had come across. We had passed Vicenza 
over and over again, and, though the aspect of 
the place, as seen from the rail, had tempted us, 
we had until now held out against its charms. 

‘*Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis,” 
and so it happened that we found ourselves in 
Vicenza lately, with quite another baggage of 
notions and sympathies from that we should 
have carried there twenty years ago. One 
among the many causes that had contributed to 
the change in us was the passage in Goethe's 
‘Italienische Reise’ describing his visit to Vicen- 
zt. Hesaid that no copy or engraving of the 
works of Palladio had ever given him any idea 
of the beauty of them, and his enthusiasm over 
them led him to make all haste to buy a copy 
of the great architect's writings. For Goethe re- 
cognized in him an intrinsically great man, 
whose greatness worked outwards from within. 
(‘Er ist ein recht innerlich und von innen 
heraus grosser Mensch gewesen.”) We know 


| that in matters of art the admirations of this 


the President's message is misunderstood to | 
involve an adoption of the theory of free | 


trade, but protection, now generally under | 


some alias, such as ‘ fair trade” or recipro- | 
city, always crops up here in bad commercial | 
times. In spite of the tempting bait of high | 
wages, the workingmen compare the cost of liv- | 


ing with what they remember or have been told 
of forty years ago. They treat the issue as a 
simple ruse, and are rarely deluded. To manu- 
facturers, life-long Liberals, in the present state 
of foreign tariffs, the question is often a sore 
stumbling-block and temptation. In1885 many 


elections were fought entirely on that issue, | 


and, apart from Ireland, the Liberals won. 
Then the commission on the depression of trade 
was issued, and, despite its constitution, the re- 
port of the great majority, the preponderance 
in numbers and weight as well as the evidence, 
gave no countenance to protection. Yet the 
ghost was notlaid. Manufacturers, orthodox in 


century are far from coinciding with those 
of the eighteenth, but somehow this apprecia- 
tion of Goethe’s made its impression. 

Every one who has gone from Verona to Ve- 
nice has had a chance to see the beauty of Vi- 
cenza from the outside. From Verona eastward 
the mountains towards the north approach the 
line of the rail; later the mountains of Berici 
rise close on the south, and the broad plain we 
have traversed from Milan seems to contract to 
a defile. The rich confusion of a land teeming 
with corn and wine, dotted with villages, with 
graceful campanili, with villas or medieval 
castles, is nowhere more striking than here. It 
is in the midst of this landscape that Vicenza, 
bedded in foliage, lifts its towers. Its charm 
no doubt makes itself felt by many a traveller, 
but Italy has so many interesting cities that 
few find time to see them all, and Vicenza is 
sacrificed to Verona and Venice. 

The first view inside the gate reveals a series 
of perspectives of the crumbly architecture dear 
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may mention that the magnificent work of Ot- 
tavio Bertotti-Scamozzi, published in four vo- 
lumes at Vicenza in 1776-83, is the best and 
most complete collection of the designs and con- 
structions of Andrea Palladio. F. 
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REFORMATION OF THE HOUSE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Under the caption, ‘‘ A Constitutional 
Reformation of the House,” the Nation advo- 
cates the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution which it formulates, providing for 
a continuing House of Representatives, and 
points out the evils of the present system in a 
forcible manner. But the adoption of this 
amendment, as formulated in the Nation, 
would be both impracticable and unwise. 

The time allowed would be insufficient for its 
ratification by the States unless special sessions 
were called in many of them for that purpose; 
and its incorporatior in the Constitution would 
be warring against the theory of our form of 
government, which contemplates the election 
of the Representatives of the lower branch of 
Congress “ fresh from the people.” When the 
question of the term of the Representatives was 
discussed in the Constitutional Convention, 
there was a diversity of opinion in regard to its 
duration. Some members advocated one year, 
some two years, and others three years. But 
all agreed that the House should be a changing 
body, and not a continuing one like the Senate. 
The objections to the present practice, which is 
not based upon any law or constitutional provi- 
sion, are numerous, but the mention of a few 
will be sufficient to demonstrate the necessity 
for a change. 

The House elected in November does not be- 
gin its work for thirteen months after its elec- 
tion, although its members draw their salaries 
from the 4th of March next succeeding; for 
nine months there is no Speaker of the House; 
before members have served their full term 
their successors are chosen; the certain deter- 
mination of the second session at twelve M. on 
the 4th of March often prevents the passage of 
important measures, either from lack of time, 
as in the case of the Deficiency Bill last session, 
or because the President has not had sufficient 
time to examine them, as happened with the 
River and Harbor Bill; members are rendered 
more or less inefficient during the short session 
because they have been repudiated by the peo- 
ple; Representatives are chosen upon issues 
which may be settled when they come to the 
capital to enter actively upon the performance 
of their duties; the people in many cases are not 
represented by the men whom they have select- 
ed to represent them, but defeated candidates 
hold over in opposition to the will of the people 
as expressed at the polls; the month of Decem- 
ber in the first session is practically wasted by 
the House on account of the holiday adjourn- 
ments; and extra sessions sometimes become a 
necessity. 

These are some of the most glaring evils. 
Now what is the remedy ? The Hoar amend- 
ment, of which you speak commendingly, if 
adopted, would simply lengthen the second ses- 
sion by two months, but would not cure the evils 
set forth above. It would be an improvement 
upon the present system, but it would fail to 
meet the necessities of the case. 

In the editorial to which I refer, the Nation 
says—‘‘ while to postpone the assembling of 
Congress to the middle of winter, as was pro- 
posed by the Crain amencment, is to bring 
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upon ourselves two short sessions instead of | pretty close to the middle of winter. It is well 


one.” It seems to me, with all due respect to 
the writer of the above-stated proposition, that 
he did not understand the scope of the so-called 
Crain amendment; and in this connection I de- 
sire to call the attention of the readers of the 
Nation to what my amendment really is, and 
what it undertakes to do. That it may be 
properly understood, I herewith give it substan- 
tially as I intend to introduce it in the House 
after the holidays, the phraseology having been 
altered from what it was in the original pre- 
sented by me last winter: 

‘*The term of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is hereby fixed at two years, and 
the 3lst day of December, at twelve M., is hereby 
substituted for the 4th day of March, as the 
time for itscommencement and limitation; pro- 
vided, that the Congress in existence at the 
time when the members of the first House of 
Representatives are elected after the ratifica- 
tion of this amendment, shall thereafter hold no 
regular annual session, and that its term shall 
expire at noon on the 3lst day of the following 
December, and that the term of the succeeding 
Congress shall thereupon begin. 

‘““The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in each year, and such meeting shall be on the 
second Tuesday in January, unless Congress 
shall by law appoint a different day. 

‘“*The Senators whose terms of office would 
not otherwise expire until the 4th day of March 
after the termination of Congress by virtue of 
this amendment, shall continue in office until 
their successors shall have been appointed or 
elected.” 

Some of the benefits which would follow the 
adoption of this amendment will readily pre- 
sent themselves. The members elected in No- 
vember would have sixty days in which to re- 
ceive their certificates of election, prepare for 
contests, settle their private business, and reach 
the capital. There would be no holiday ad- 
journments; the Speaker would hold continu- 
ously for two years; the House would only be 
about eight days without a Speaker instead of 
nine months; the House would be practically a 
continuing House to the extent that it could re- 
main in continuous session for two years, if ne- 
cessary, only adjourning long enough to com- 
piy with the constitutional requirement of an 
annual] session; there would be two long ses- 
sions instead of two short ones, as suggested by 
the Nation; members of the House would be 
‘*fresh from the people,” and at work upon the 
settlement of the issues upon whicb they were 
elected within sixty days after their election; 
the House chosen at the Presidential election 
would assist in the counting of the Presidential 
vote; there would be no failure of bills for 
want of time; there would be no fixed time for 
adjournment, except such as might be agreed 
upon by both houses, until the 31st day of De- 
cember of the second year; there would be no 
election between sessions, and consequently 
every inember would be as efficient during the 
second session as he was during the first; mem- 
bers would not hesitate between a temporary 
abandonment of their post of duty and a chance 
of defeat at home; they would have an opportu- 
nity between the sessions to visit their respec- 
tive constituencies and discuss pending mea- 
sures with their people; the first session would 
not be a game of chess between the two parties 
with the fall elections as the wager; and there 
would be no necessity for extra sessions, 

Your obedient servant, 
W. H. CRAIN. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., December 17, 1887. 


[The ation said that Mr. Crain’s amend- 
ment would postpone the assembling of 
Congress ‘‘to the middle of winter.” The 
second Tuesday of January may fall upon 
the eighth or the fifteenth, and either comes 
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known how loath members are to assemble be- 
fore the day when they actually must, and 
how loath they are to continue in session after 
say the first of June. To that extent, 
therefore, past experience (except in times of 
war or great public exigency) warrants us in 
saying that Mr. Crain’s amendment will bring 
upon the country two short sessions instead 
of one. 

We must, also, without being disrespectful 
to Mr. Crain, say that the proposed amend- 
ment is thoroughly unconstitutional in phrase- 
ology, style, clearness, and detail. However 
wise it may be in substance, it sounds a great 
deal more like a hasty amendment for some 
of the incoherent legislation of the ‘‘ Statutes 
at Large” than for that great but simple in- 
strument, the Constitution of the United 
States. The ‘‘hereby fixed,” the ‘‘com- 
mencement and limitation,” and the multifa- 
rious provisions forced into one sentence re- 
lating to distinct things in the first paragraph, 
are inexcusable in a constitutional amend- 
ment. The second paragraph is taken from 
the Constitution, but with needless and there- 
fore inexcusable changes of phraseology. 
The third is obscure in meaning—so obscure 
that we doubt whether any reader can tell, 
without giving it several readings, what is 
the practical effect which it is intended to 
produce.—Ep, Nation. ] 


THE REAL DIFFICULTY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The President has justly pointed out the 
serious condition of the finances, but there is 
one thing more serious still, and that is the con- 
dition of Congress. It came together early in 
this month, with-absolutely no plan of business, 
with no distinction between the thousands upon 
thousands of bills which are heaped upon it, 
and with nobody to look to for guidance. The 
public can only imagine—since it is carried on 
completely in the dark—the fearful struggle 
which is going on for places of power and influ- 
ence on the committees. Mr. Carlisle is report- 
ed to have said that he had never seen so much 
difficulty in making up the committees, and it 
seems probable that they will not be appointed, 
certainly that they will not get to work, till 
into January—one-sixth of the session being con- 
sumed in the mere preparation for doing business, 
Then there is apparently to be another conflict 
over the House rules, that elaborate and artifi- 
cial structure which has been evolved by des- 
perate efforts to get a disorganized mob into 
some shape for doing business. The objective 
point is always the giving the more power to 
the majority to crush and gag the minority, 
modified only by the unpleasant consciousness 
that the majority may itself some day become 
a minority, and may not like the fetters it has 
forged for others. Of the work of the session 
only one thing can be predicted with certainty, 
namely, that the national interest, being unrep- 
resented, will be wholly left out of sight, while 
the net result will be only a test of the relative 
strength of party, private, and local interests. 
I venture to quote a sentence which is not with- 
out interest: 

“The republican chamber is not a conven- 
tion, but it proceeds as if it was a convention; 
it has the Jacobin taste for omnipotence. It 
has created committees with the secret intention 
of getting hold of the Administration, of substi- 


tuting itself for the Government, and sometimes 
even for the courts. It has had, and still has, 
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would, if necessary, Suppress treaties It has new Congress meets Is an absurdity which Sin f Mr b. 
thus succeeded, in fact, in falsifying all the con would be remedied if these elections had any 
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partisan one, and has prepared anarchy.” it looks as if in F ee ili iad it oomiieias fe xcept what tl 


This was not written of Congress, but of | could be ended only by an irresponsibl , Cave Vevel ull t 1a 


\ 4 irre i eX 
the French Chambers, by M. Charles de Ma- | tive taking power wholly away from the Cham cee IgE “, h Mr. . — 
zade, in his fortnightly ‘‘ Chronique.” Itseems | bers, In‘ this country. also. salvation ean only oY!” aoled by you f ' \] aux ( 
but too probable that this incompetency on the | come. if at all. from the Executive backed by bechien = si es 
part of the French Chambers to govern by | the nation. But with us the process can be - : 
themselves, and their unwillingness to let any made entirelv safe by the en a nent of % a : 
body else govern, is leading straight on to the | sponsibility. If the Cabinet had seats in Con sacar ae , t . 
military despotism which has already ended | gress and took the cuidance of lewislation. ifthe ey - : 


; . ee “ Son vritter stitut al nr 
two previous experiments. We may bug out Speaker was reduced to his proper function of ‘ 


a presiding officer, if business was taken out of 


selves in the consciousness that our case 1s dif 


ferent, but we shall do well to remember that | the hands of the standin omtnittees, and 


Congress, in its methods, is not a whit better. if | transacted in an orderly manner by the houses 


it is not worse, than the French Chambers; that 


themselves, there would be 1 1 ultv in on 


we have already had one civil war, which, if it | ganizi because there would be no powel 


turned upon the question of slavery, had for its | rivals interested to oppose it The House : 
immediate cause this very feebleness and inca Commons, though a larger body and perhaps 
pacity of Government; and that there are clouds | quite as composite in charact ind ti 


upon the political horizon giving ample warning | newed all at once, whatever its other defects 


that the present state of things cannot continu: has no ditticulty in organi G.B 


| 

| 

| Tew . 
for ever. Ros s. Dece! . 

In a recent editorial you stated that the ; ici 

change of inauguration day from March 4 to j ’ 














April 30, having passed the Senate, was lost in It often se Sat t é 
the House through the neglect of a committee | of men seize a‘ corres} yi' 
to report. You went on to set forth the im ire bewitehe by i 1 mus sv ‘ ; ' . 
mense and dangerous power of the Speaker in | whatever comes into their heads wit! , 
making up the committees, a subject to which | \jsgine or verifyine A more suicidal 
the attention of the country is happily being ‘i bectenen the: that ol pis er Se . 
more and more directed. Next you proceeded | . il Nal cial: ie ae re 
to dwell upon the confusion and difficulty of - - ee ner eT pen : cael woes ae, ; ' 
organizing a new Congress, with its new Speak applied to the House of Representatives and spok 
er, new committees, and all business to be com. | the subject under consider 1.) T 3 . 
menced anew. In contrast with this you quot- | term ot Parliament is \ . su I : 
ed the continuous organization of the Senate | six. (2.) The Speaker's office is non partisar see t 
with the same presiding officer, and its commit- | continuous, and held under ditferes ei " : : 
tees still existent and indeed organized. Its | trations and 0} posite parties | < 
secretaries and officers continue at work. Un- | gor of the present Speak 
finished business and undisposed of Presidential winht. held his off , : 
nominations are taken up and disposed of as if Seatbice: ‘Wid aabababetan ee , : : 
March 4 was only an ordinary day in the calen , bey . a RA tae ; re ager ecpreesendl : 
dar. No lobbying, no caucusing, no prolonged Beaco ee ediblends wie ; 
election for Speaker, no trading of votes for the work of ours : : : 
clerk or doorkeeper or sergeant-at-arms. ina | 2ppointed by ~ cer, | $ ; ; 
word, the functions of the Senate are inas good | Committee popularly Know is tl ‘ sey See that, alt ; 
working order after noon on the 4th of March | Stn 4.) The clerks, sergeants at-arms ; ‘on mt iii ‘ 
as before. In view of this you advocated a} and other ofticers < y ies t — 
constitutional amendment making the House | good behavior 1 th ces a ; 5 1 
renewable by sections, and its organization used as barter in th en oe ~ ker ; = - . 
therefore continuous, like that of the Senate. ee f tire a ae 

The remedy seems to me worse than the dis - — ee ni nal ai a ist 1 by il res} t calis 
ease. Asa political element the Senate is to i en oe hu’ a Re , Mr ( ‘ 
day incomparably more dangerous than the here 1s no — nl tions Tor t ! Kk: statute Was { st asid hat 
House. The real evil is not in the difticulty of | SP Ker t ppotnt fs ” ’ S \ | 
organization, but in the standing-committee | often det S ( aera ‘ 
system, with its secrecy, its irresponsibility, its | gress 6 siness Hlous Thiic as ; 
diffusion of power, and its exclusive represen- | does not depend make-u : 7 ; : 
tation of localities. That it works silently in | committees ‘ rtl ee tof the Sneak 7 ae ; i 
the Senate only means that it is covered up | put ynon the dis : ; - : ; — 
from the public eye. I will leave it to anybody | eS thee ie a wae i ete ae Pri and, Sex 1, that the contrary view would 
who knows Washington, if the secret power of | EE age ( ine aie : Impute t e Legislature what would not be 
the Senate is not much greater than that of ix on core 7 , ae ee lue and constitutional ” exercise of pow 
the House. The two novels ‘ Democracy’ and | © : — — Se ae eee ' I This is a road on which courts may tra 
‘Through One Administration’ both turn ypon | PUP piiion, Wwe may eite a mu vel far: and thev doand should. Thecou 
the immense underhand power of Senators, and | practical n 1 than those named, and bya. this case. as 7 ften done. put it as part of 
this shows at least what the general feeling on | Much more practical ithor. Mr. De For she definat fl im: enn ‘all onnie sit ; 
the subject is. To make the House continuous, | est’s ‘ Honest John Vane’ is as eonclusiv a a a e a + the - - 
and its committees therefore elective, while | as q \ in e seed ( ou eeceiaes A-epewanes our vs wae A? 
failing to remedy the evil, and even, perhaps, | national disgraces is sown in the Hous provided for. It is ee sO Ue mM _ — 2 . 
making it worse, would to some extent cover | on) pings in i . | Uhat he fundamental question in this class of 
up and conceal it. The very confusion of the a a At; WV : ge eae eae a is nie cases relates to the extent of judicial power 
present methods points to the real source of saa : ai a ites Ep. NATION 
trouble, and gives some hope of effect CO ESS OES SS PRMNES, OCS Ee SNS Tre 
dy. Moreover, the House, unlike the Senate, | @!Scussion of the constitutional question h ZOLA ONCE MORE 
emanates directly from the people, and it is of | | perceive that 1 Ss greatly misunder THE Epitor OF THE NATION 
the utmost importance that it should respond | st L bot I ‘ PoOsitlor Sin: Mv bumble suggestion in the Nation of 
+ publi pir ta] a eh it way } ’ £ wos \ kn \ “a . ‘ 


to | pinion bich uid notift rer bi NATI November 4 has drawn upon me such a severe 
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rebuke from Edith Thomas, that I may, per- 
haps, be allowed, if not to answer at length, at 
least to apologize. 

It may be mental obtuseness, but I do not see 
very well how my “ needless” remarks could be 
shaken by the otherwise interesting quotations 
from ‘Le Roman expérimental.’ These quo 
tations, pointedly enough, show the would-be 
prophet of a new literary gospel lingering on 
beaten, even forsaken, tracks. M. Brunetiére 
deais, in them, with a question of method and 
epoch ; M. Lemaitre, in the sentence which I 
transcribed, reaches further, itseems, and deals 
with a question of mental structure, of psycho- 
logy, if I may risk introducing another big 
word into this debate, In the passages alluded 
to, Brunetiére views Zola from the outside, Le- 
maitre from the inside. ‘*‘ Romantique” is so 
far from being a synonym of ‘‘ idealist” that 
it may occasionally imply the reverse. Was T. 
Gautier, for instance—Gautier, Romanticism it- 
self ‘tin the flesh "—an idealist ? Where are the 
evident, if not always acknowledged, literary 
ancestors of to-day’s naturalistes to be looked 
for, if not among the realist wing of the Ro- 
mantic army ? 

In short, as far as my knowledge goes, M. J. 
Lemaitreis, and remains, the first who ever used 
the term ‘‘ idealist” in connection with Zola, 
or even hinted at what the term really implies 
in its deeper sense. 

But it was not a question of borrowing to 
which I drew your readers’ attention. It was 
to the critical statement itself, whose credit, it 
seems, is growing on both sides of the Channel, 
and whose practical bearing may be great, not 
only in the literary point of view, but in the 
moral also, since, in crushing Zola’s claims to 
an objective rendering of reality, it shows him 
in his true light and place, that of a remarka- 
ble artist, misled, though, by what I may be 
permitted to call a sort of zsthetical Daltonism 
—a disease wholly subjective—whose close con- 
nection with pessimism is a matter of obvious 
evidence, even of trite observation. 

A. Du Four. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Notes. 


‘A PORTFOLIO OF PLAYERS—with notes there- 
on,’ by H. C. Bunner, E. H. Dithmar, Law- 
rence Hutton, Brander Matthews, and William 
Winter, will be issued in a limited edition 
of 100 only, by J. W. Bouton, towards the 
end of this month. The ‘ Portfolio’ will con- 





tain about a score of large photogravures, 
American and French, reproducing members 
of Mr. Augustin Daly’s company of comedians, 
singly and in groups, in character and in the 
dress of private life. Besides their share of 
the prose-pictures, Mr. Bunner and Mr. Winter | 
have contributed also poems, This ‘ Portfolio 
of Players’ will probably be the most sumptu- 
ous book ever devoted to the members of one 
theatrical company,excepting only M. Febvre’s 
* Album de la Comédie-Franeaise,’ 

Mr. George O. Seilhamer, literary editor of 
the Philadelphia Times, has in press and will 
publish, solely by subscription, on the 2d of | 
January, 1888, a complete history of the Ameri- | 
can theatre before the Revolution. In tke pre- | 
paration of this work, Mr. Seilhamer has ex- | 
amined the public and private libraries of the 
leading cities for material, and gone through | 
the American newspaper files from 1749 to 
1774. Besides a consecutive narrative, in 
large, bold type, the work will contain lists 
of the performances of the early compa- 
nies, full casts, summaries of the parts of all 
the actors and actresses, and many quaint | 


, 
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ecards, advertisements, criticisms, prologues, 
epilogues, and poems. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co, have in press for imme- 
diate publication an authorized translation, by 
Nathan Haskell Dole, of ‘Maximina,’ a new 
novel by Don Armando Palacio Valdés. 

A ‘Recueil de Portulans,’ or collection of 
harbor charts of all ages, ‘‘ reconstructing the 
history of universal cartography, and summing 
up the geographic discoveries made in all 
epochs by navigators and travellers,” is about 
to be undertaken by J. Gaultier, Paris (New 
York: F. W. Christern). The heliographic 
facsimiles will be described in letterpress by M. 
Gabriel Marcel of the National Library. The 
number of charts to be embraced is indeter- 
minable at present. Each instalment will con- 
tain five or six, and will cost 20 francs. 

As has happened before, some Christmas pub- 
lications remain on our table after the day is 
past. But we must say a good word for the 
series of Aino Fairy Tales begun with ‘ The 
Hunter in Fairyland’ (Boston : Ticknor & Co.), 
told for the first time in English by Basil H. 
Chamberlain, and charmingly illustrated by 


; 
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appearance (Cambridge: C. W. Sever; New 
York: F. W. Christern). A convenient map of 
Cambridge in the vicinity of the College, with 
indications of buildings and residences, is a 
feature which ought to be perpetuated. 

Several bound volumes of periodicals serve 
to remind us of the flight of time. The fourth 
of the New Princeton Review (A, C, Armstrong 
& Son) shows a table of contents varied and 
with no special bias towards any class of topics. 
For permanent value, we are disposed to rank 
tirst Prof. Alexander Johnston's ‘‘ First Century 
of the Constitution.” There is the usual helpful 
analytical index. The eighteenth of the Maya- 
zine of American History (New York: 748 
Broadway) shows a falling off in the number 
of the war papers; the Revolutionary era and 
the middle period receive nearly equal atten- 
tion, though in neither department is there 
any article of striking merit. Mr. Winsor’s 
“Manuscript Sources of American History” 
is of first importance. Brief, but of the kind 
which ought to be more frequent in this maga- 
zine, is Prof. Hubbard’s paper on ‘‘ The Tread- 


| mill in America,” elicited by a careless bit of 


Japanese artists; and for ‘Little Peter,’ by | 


Lucas Malet (Appletons), a sad little ‘ Christ- 
mas worality for children of any age,” with 
good illustrations; and for Mrs. Molesworth’s 
‘Little Miss Peggy’ (Macmillan), a nursery 
story as it truly purports to be, decorated by 
Walter Crane. : 

O. Ditson & Co., Boston, send us a ‘ Birth- 
day Book of Musicians and Composers,’ edited 
by Gertrude H. Churchill, with suggestive and 
instructive extracts from the works of com- 
posers and critics, the list of names including 
almost all the Boston critics. The insertion of 
such a name as Frederic Archer's is surely car- 
rying a joke a little too far. Many prominent 
names are absent, and Rubinstein is of course 
spelt with an e in the second syllable ; but 
otherwise the book is neat in execution and 
appearance. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. give an American 
imprint to the agreeable little book, ‘ Fresh 
Woods and Pastures New,’ which we noticed a 
few days ago. It is prettily made. 

A century and a quarter now marks the age 
of the indispensable Almanach de Gotha, which 
is just out for 1888 (Gotha: J. Perthes; New 
York: Westermann & Co.). The world, as mea- 
sured by this record of the political movement 
of nations, has not changed much in the twelve- 
month, and the most significant improvement 
of the statistical portion of the Almanach con- 
sists in the use made of the latest French and 
German censuses, Count de Lesseps’s portrait 
is one of the four regulation series. 

Handbooks to Volapiik now tread on one an- 
other’s heels. One week has brought to our 
table ‘ Volapiik: A Guide for Learning the 
Universal Language’ (New York: Samuel 
Huebsch); ‘Die Weltsprache Volapiik, in drei 
Lectionen,’ by Ivan Ivanovitch (Chicago: L. 
Schick; New York: Westermann): and Prof. 





Kerckhotf’s ‘ Abridged Grammar of Volapiik,’ | 


adapted to the use of English-speaking people 


| 
j 


by Karl Dornbusch, issued by the publishers 


last named. 

Plymouth Church has compiled and pub- 
lished * Henry Ward Beecher, a Memorial.’ It 
preserves a record of the great preacher's last 
hours, death, and funeral and commemorative 
services, both at his own church and elsewhere. 
Jewish sympathy is allotted a separate chapter, 
and is, indeed, remarkable. Dr. Parker's eu- 
logy concludes the volume of 167 pages. A 
good portrait, and a view of the church with 
the remains lying in state, both photogravures, 
accompany the text. 

The new Haryard Catalogue has made its 





rhetorical coloring on the part of Prof. McMas- 
ter. There is the usual assortment of illustra- 
tions, many excellent, and not a few rare, 
among which we are glad to perceive the pho- 
togravure employed. The table of contents and 
list of illustrations are both prepared in a very 
slovenly and labor-saving manner—labor-sav- 
ing to the compiler. The typographic tasteful- 
ness of the English Illustrated Magazine al- 
ways tells in the bound volume, as in this for 
1886-S7 before us. English towns—Bristol and 
Bath, Cambridge, Coventry, Heart of London; 
the North of Ireland, George Sand’s Country, 
Picardy, Southern Gaul; Holland, are written 
about and pictured liberally. Poems, too, are 
pictorially interpreted, and among the new ones 
are verses of Swinburne and George Meredith. 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford contributes the lead- 
ing novel, ‘‘ Marzio’s Crucifix.” Two of the 
best-known names on the list, Mrs. Craik and 
tichard Jeffries, are now lost to the world of 
letters and of human companionship. 

In the January number of Longman’s Maga- 
zine will be begun Mr. Wiiliam Archer's series 
of papers on ‘The Anatomy of Acting,’ based 
on the answers to a histrionic catechism sent to 
the leading actors and actresses of Great Britain 
and the United States. Mr. Archer has attempt- 
edaserious contribution to our knowledge of 
the scientific basis of acting, and he is the first 
investigator to attempt a wide induction from 
a host of examples. The exciting cause of 
the paper seems to have been the recent discus- 
sion between M. Coquelin and Mr. Irving. 
Among the actors who have supplied Mr. Archer 
with facts from their own experience are Miss 
Mary Anderson, Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. Kendal, 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Miss Genevieve Ward, and 
Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

With the January number the American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, published at 
Philadelphia by Lea Brothers & Co., turns 
monthly from quarterly, and enters on its 
ninety-fifth volume. 

The December issue of the monthly Transac- 
tions of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers begins a useful innovation in the 
shape of a classified index of current electrical 
literature, detachable for separate binding at 
the close of the volume. 

A profile of Aaron Burr, after an original 
drawing from the life, by St. Memin, is pub- 
lished for the first time inthe Curio for Decem- 
ber. 

The Studio for September contains helio- 
types of a remarkable alabaster sarcophagus 
belonging to the Fine Arts Museum of Boston, 
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and of a travertine sarcophagus on loan at the 


same institution. Both are Etruscan products, 
found at Vulci. 
statue of Jefferson by David d’ Angers, now in 
the Capitol at Washington, is another ornament 
of this issue. 

The publication of a complete edition of the 
writings of the late Mikhail N. Katkoff, the 
famous Moscow editor, has already been begun, 


A photographie copy of the 


but is being conducted in so strange a manner 
that it will probably be productive of great dis 
satisfaction. As no preface is furnished, the 
reasons for the unusual mode of procedure can 
hardly be so much as guessed. Two volumes, 
consisting of nearly 1,500 pages, have already 
been issued, and they do not exhaust even the 
material on the Polish question produced in the 
year 1863. Katkoff’s literary activity began 
seven years earlier, and no explanation is offered 
as to why that period is ignored. It continued 
for twenty-three years afterwards, and at this 
rate the number of volumes (at § 
Another peculiarity 





OO apiece 
ean hardly be estimated. 
of this publication consists in the fact that the 
contents do not correspond to the title, * Col 
lection of Articles on the Polish Question In 
serted in the Moscow News, the Russian Mes 
senger, and Contemporary Chronicles.’ Half 
of them consist of materials of quite another 
sort: official acts, correspondence from Vilna 
and Warsaw, articles of collaborators, and so 
forth. What was needed was a selection of 
Katkoff’s own writings, properly grouped in 
chronological order. 


—The Faculty of Letters at Lyons began, dur 
ing the present year, a series of publications, of 
a scientific character, in the field of letters and 
history, to take the place of the slighter fasci 
cules which it has heretofore issued. Vol. 1 of 
the “* Bibliothéque de la Faculté des Lettres a 
Lyon” (a pamphlet of 261 pages), is by Dr 
Emile Bourgeois, Chargé de Cours of the Fa 
culty, and is entitled ‘ Neuchatel et la politique 
prussienne en Franche-Comté (1702-1718). It is 
an important contribution to the history of the 
War of the Spanish Succession. The succes 
sion to Neuchatel became vacant in 1707, and 
a judicial process of that year decided between 
the claimants in favor of Frederick L., King of 
Prussia, in whose house it continued until 1857, 
having become, meanwhile, a member of the 
Swiss Confederacy in 1514. The principal ob- 
ject of the paper is not, however, the fortunes 
of Neuch&tel, but the connection of these events 
with the larger affairs of the time. The author 
points out with great care the military im 
portance of the city of Neuchatel, command 
ing as it does the principal passes of the 
Jura ; this is illustrated by a map of the re 
gion. The possession of this stronghold gave a 
valuable basis of operations against Franche 
Comté, which had within a few years been ac 
quired by France, and was not wholly con 


It was the inten 


tented with its new relations. 
tion of Frederick of Prussia to take advantage 
of this, and bring the province back into the 
possession of Germany. In this he was foiled 
by the watchful activity of Louis XIV., but 
M. Bourgeois is inclined to think that the sa 

gacious and enterprising policy of Frederick L 
in this affair should go far to relieve him from 
the contempt with which historians have re 

garded him. The series of events here described 
have been wholly forgotten by historians, wh« 
note the acquisition of Neuchatel as a trifling 
gain for Prussia, wholly unmindful of the fact 
that it was intended to be only the first step t 
more important movements. 
lume of the “ Bibliothéque” is to be t 
Memoirs of Maine de Biran ; 
translation of the ‘ Chanson de Roland,’ 
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The new edition of Berghaus’s Physica 
Atlas, now in course of publicat 
known geographical house of Perthes in Gotha 
consists of four parts, sold separately when 
desired—a geographical portion proper in forts 
six sheets, by Dr. H. Berghaus: eight sheet 


} , 1 


the distribution of plants, by Dr. O. | 

of Dresden; nine for the distrit 

mals, by Dr. W. Marshall of Leipzig ind 
twelve for geographical and physical 

ology by Dr. J. Hann of Vienna. These last 


have a particular interest for many Americans, 
for there is much truth in the idea that foreign 
ers have of our strong liking for weather-study 
The subject is kept prominently before us by 
the marching and countermarching of our cold 
and warm waves, by the violence of our sea 


board eyclones, the frequency of tornadoes 


the Mississippi Valley, and the severity of 
famous blizzards of the Northwest; and 
advantage seems to have been taken of our 


portunity, for the United States has aln 


prominent a place as Europe in Dr. Hann’s 
Atlas. The map work of the atlas is truly ex 
quisite in its mechanical execution. The out 
lines are simple, clean, and sharp; the « rs 


are delicate and in nearly all cases pleasing, 
and are printed with remarkable precision; and 


it isa good thing, as teachers using this atlas 


Lad 
will agree, for a student to see his subject thus 
worthily represented. The employment of tl 


centigrade scale for measures of temperature, 
pressure, and rainfall must not be considered 
an objection to our use of the atlas, for most of 
its facts are presented graphically by colors, 
and are concerned with relative rather than 
with absolute values. If absolute values ar 
wanted, the conversion to the more fanuliat 
scales of our own can easily be made For us 


f 


ina more scientific than educational way 


decimal scales will be welcome. So also wi 





be the full assortment of the statistical maps 
and the addition of several ] 
be found in other atlases, in ill 


namical or physical as contrasted with statisti 





cal meteorolo; 





Besides those charts which constitute tl 
ordinary series in text-books, such as isotherms 


and isobars for the vear and for the extr 
: : 
l 


months, there are the thermal isanomals for 
the same three periods, modernized from the 
beginning made by Dove, vears ago: Supan’s 


Variations 





lines of equal annual thermal 
chan’s lines of equal diurnal baric variations 
Hildebrandsson’s march of spring northward 


over Europe; a rain-chart of the world on an 

















attractive projection, essentially a 
tion of Loomis’s data, on wh ivs 
can make no improvement at i 
rain-charts of Europe, the 1 s. and 
India, and a new chart of rain distribut 
through the wbv K en. this beins t 
only sheet on wh t rs s s 
The charts of e phys ects S 
trate the te! * t pressure ex 
tior vy warm a! i winter ths Eu 
rope, prevailing storm t KS as Work t 
Koppen, and examples of 5 a 
of fo sirox and bora winds I . 
that w be f dof creat value to those w 
‘ 1 keep pace wit ecent ad es in 
I tes LOgy and sta the weat is it 
really oceurs 

In ‘ Das Erwache nd d Entwick g 
er hjstorischen Kritik im Mittelalter, v VI 
XII. Jabrhundert Breslau: Koebr 7 
Pr ~ D Bert} i Lasc} akes first 
SVs iit tte ptt letermin to What extent 
a critica] historical spirit prevailed a ig, the 
annalists of the Middjle Ages. The first chapter 
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tions t terary history Phe editor introduces 
t volume wit in ein which he traces 
(a nanv the iea OF Comparative literary 
listory from Morhor (1682) to the present day, 
anid vs how immense German literature 
has been enriched by this happy tendency to 
ibsorb t literature of othe people and evolve 
what Goethe was fond of calling a Weltlittera 


he remaining contents are as varied as 


possible, consisting of essays, conununication 
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of new material, shorter miscellaneous articles, 
and reviews, 


Among the first may be mentioned a long 
essay, running through three numbers, by 
Alfred Brese, on the wsthetic feeling for Na- 
ture in ancient and modern poetry ; one on 
Uhland’s relations to foreign literatures, with 
a summary of the latest Uhland literature, 
by H. Fischer; another on Goethe's attempt at 
the beginning of the century to naturalize 
Plautus and Terence on the Weimar stage, by 
QO. Francke. Landau examines the legend of 
the Virgin claiming the youth who placed his 
ring for safe keeping upon a finger of her 
statue (Mérimée’s ‘‘ Vénus d'Ille”); and Engel 
discusses the Don Juan legend, and Elsner 
the Middle-English fabliau of ‘‘ Dame Siraz” 
(the story technically known as ‘* The Weeping 
She-Dog” in the Sindibad romance). Under 
the head of new material, H. Oesterley contri- 
butes a German version of the Tamul folk- 
book, ‘ Adventures of the Guru Paramdrtan’ 
(published in 1822 at London with English 
translation by B. Babington). Robert Felkin 
gives an interesting selection of Fables and 
Myths from Central Africa; and H. von Wlis- 
locki, Gypsy (Transylvanian) and Rumanian 
versions of the episode of the ‘‘ordeal” in 
‘Tristan and Isolde,’ and Armenian and Gypsy 
versions of the legend of Barlaam and Josa- 
phat. Among the miscellany may be noted an 
article by Henkel, on Shakspere’s blank-verse 
in Lessing’s, Goethe’s, and Schiller’s dramas, 
and contributions to the literature of the folk 
song by Boeckel and Weilen. The reviews are 
numerous and valuable. Although enough has 
been said to show the importance of the first 
volume of the new periodical, we are not sorry 
to announce that it will not be continued as an 
independent publication, but will henceforth be 
merged in Geiger’s admirable Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fiir Kultur und Litteratur der Renais- 
sance, The new periodical will bear the com 
prehensive title Zeitschrift Sir v rgleichende 
Litteraturgeschichte und Renaissance-Littera- 
tur, and be under the direction of Koch and 
Geiger, appearing in six numbers a year at the 
subscription price of 14 marks (Berlin: A. 
Haack), 


THE KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS OF ‘9s, 


The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798; An His- 
torical Study. By Ethelbert Dudley War 
field, A.M., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1887, 


In this interesting study Mr. Warfield discusses 
with great good temper and thoroughness the 
documentary history of the famous ‘‘ Resolu- 
tions of 1798,” as passed by the Kentucky 
Legislature of that year in condemnation of the 
Alien and Sedition Laws. At the outset of his 
inquiry he endeavors to explain the remoter 
genesis of these Resolutions by relating them to 
a peculiar state of public opinion which had 
grown up in Kentucky during the closing years 
of the last century, and which, as he thinks, 
prepared the Kentucky popular mind of that 
day for extreme utterances in national polities; 
and then, after a brief biographical sketch of 
John Breckinridge, the mover of the Resolu- 
tions, he proceeds to vindicate for his distin- 
guished ancestor the paramount honor held to 
be justly due to him for the probable concep- 
tion of the Resolutions, as well as for the 
responsible patronage and advocacy of them 
when put on their passage through the Ken 
tucky General Assembly. Mr. Warfield be 
lieves that Mr. Breckinridge conceived the 
general theory and design of this manifesto in 
dependently of Mr, Jefferson: that in pursuit 


, 
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of this design he sought a conference with Mr. 
Jefferson at Monticello; and that although he 
finally made use of a draught which was ‘* prob- 
ably” drawn by Jefferson, he subjected that 
draught to a “searching revision” before it 
was submitted to the Kentucky Legislature. 
Mr. Warfield therefore concludes that Mr. 
Breckinridge used the Jefferson draught as ‘‘a 
private document, suggestive rather than final, 
and made alterations in it of so radical a na- 
ture as to show that he did not regard himself 
asa mere conduit by which Mr. Jefferson was 
to have access to the Kentucky Legislature.” 

We have to thank Mr. Warfield for his inte- 
resting résumé of the life and services of John 
Breckinridge, and we find ourselves in general 
accord with the writer when he comes to treat, 
in a whole chapter, on the ‘‘ Doctrines and 
Effects of the Resolutions” as they reappeared 
in the subsequent politics of the country. We 
cannot, however, entirely concur with Mr. 
Wartield in his view concerning the personal 
origin and paternity of the Kentucky Resolu 
tions when, as we think, he minimizes the share 
which Jefferson had in their formulation and 
magnifies that of Mr. Breckinridge. We are 
sure that there is no want of candor in Mr. 
Warfield’s statement of either his premises or 
conclusions, but still the balance of evidence on 
the score of the political inspiration and_ lite- 
rary authorship of these Resolutions does 
not seem to us to be struck with entire accu 
racy, if we are to pronounce our judg- 
ment on the strength of the documents 
before us. On the faee of the documents, 
as we read them, Mr. Jefferson was the pen 
man of the Kentucky ‘Resolutions of ‘s” 
to all the intents and purposes meant to be sub- 
served by them. Jefferson himself so claimed 
in 1821, when writing to a son of John Breckin- 
ridge. If this claim could have been contested, 
it should have been contested then. It is no 


reflection on the candor and honor of John | 


Breckinridge that, in fidelity to the wishes of his 
political chief, he stood as the sole putative au- 
thor of these Resolutions, as he was their sole 
responsible author in the public eye. The dis- 
honor would have been in betraying the secret 
of their authorship. 

And it does not seem to us as clear as it does 
to Mr. Warfield that before he submitted the 
“Jefferson draught” to the Legislature, he 
subjected it to ‘‘a searching revision.” If he 
did, he certainly found in it very little to mo- 
dify or reject. He adopted the Jefferson text 
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almost verbatin in the continuous series of the | 


first seven Resolutions, comprising the real gist 


graphs from the sth Resolution of the 
draught (the paragraphs inviting to a ‘‘ nullifi- 
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had reflected on the phrase in the paper” 
shown him (evidently a draught of the Virginia 
* Resolutions of *98,” as provisionally sketched 
by Mr. Madison), ‘‘the more strongly he 
thought it should be altered.” And the altera- 
tion suggested was that instead of the States 
being invited to codperate with Virginia in 
the ‘‘annulment of the acts,” they should 
rather be invited to concur with her in declar- 
ing the acts ‘‘ab initio null and of no force or 
effect.” (Miss Sarah N. Randolph's ‘ New 
Light,” ete., the Nation, May 5, iss7.) It is 
thus made evident that between the first and 
the final rédaction of these twin declarations, 
the framers of the Kentucky and Virginia Re- 
solutions had adopted a change of tactics in 
manceuvring for a position. As originally 
drawn, they had both contemplated a codpera- 
tive annulment of the objectionable statutes. 
Is it likely that Jefferson took measures for 
bating the breath of the Virginia series without 
having beforetimes sent a similar hint to Mr. 
sreckinridge? It can hardly be presumed that 
this abatement by Mr. Jefferson was due to the 
initiative of Mr. Breckinridge in Kentucky, 
for he ascribes it to his own “reflection,” and 
there is nothing in the political character of 
Mr. Breckinridge to show that he had a procli- 
vity to moderate measures in that crisis. And 
besides he took good care, even after verbally 
lowering the tone of the Resolutions, to show 
that he was of the same opinion still as when 
they came to him with ‘‘ nullification” blazoned 
on their fronts. In the softened diction of the 
Resolutions he contented himself with asking 
for the repeal of the laws. In his speech he 
scoffed at asking for the repeal of laws which 
ought to be declared null and treated accord- 
ingly. 

We agree with Mr. Warfield that the exci- 
sion of the clauses in the Sth Resolution of the 
Jefferson draught, specifically calling for a 
“nullification” of the laws, did not eliminate 
the implications pointing towards what was 
meant by “nullification” in that day. And 
Mr. Breckinridge determined that if some of 
these implications were stricken from the Sth 
Resolution, as submitted to the Legislature, 
they should none the less reappear explicitly 
stated in the oral argument he made in sup- 
port of the Resolutions. For instance, we find 
him holding the following language, as cited by 
Mr. Warfield from the report of Mr. Breckin- 
ridge’s speech in the Frankfort (Ky.) Palladium 


| of November, 1708: 


‘*To be explicit, sir, I consider the co-States 


| to be alone parties to the Federal compact, and 
of the manifesto, If he omitted two para- | 


cation” of the obnoxious laws), he did not omit | 


to reincorporate their tenor and to some extent 
their ipsissina verba in the body of his own 
speech before the Legislature. If he changed 
the ‘‘directory clauses” of the Sth and th 
Resolutions so as to provide that the manifesto, 
instead of being referred to a Committee of 


Conference and Correspondence, should be com- | 


municated to Congress and tothe Legislatures of 
the several States, with the request that they 
should concur with Kentucky in declaring the 
acts void and in demanding their repeal, it 
seems probable that this change was made in 
pursuance of a mot dordre emanating from 
Virginia 

On the ijth of November, 1798, we find Mr. 
Jefferson transmitting te Madison what he calls 
“a copy of the draught of the Kentucky Reso- 
lutions” (Writings of Thomas Jefferson, vol. 4, 
p. 208). Twelve days afterwards, to wit, on the 
2th of November, we find kim writing te 
‘ol Wilson Cary Nicholas that “the more he 


solely authorized to judge in the last resort of 
the power exercised under the compact—Con- 
gress being not a party, but merely the crea- 
ture of the compact, and subject as to its as- 
sumptions of power to the final judgments of 
those by whom and for whose use itself and its 
powers were created.” 

The whole body of this passage is taken ver- 
batim from the first omitted part of the Sth 
Resolution as originally drawn by Jefferson. It 
would seem, therefore, that Mr. Breckinridge 
had no objection to serve as a “ conduit” for 
conveying the words of Jefferson to the Legis- 
lature. And this is not the only passage which 
takes shape and complexion from the omitted 
parts of the Jeffersonian original. ‘* Nullifica- 
tion” finds distinct expression in the speech 
after being, in word, expunged from the 
Resolutions as put on their passage. It thus 
becomes plain that the word was not omitted 
for any prudential reasons of Mr. Breckin- 
ridge’s conceiving. 

Let it not be supposed that in thus specifying 
the words and ideas imported by Mr. Breckin- 
ridge into his speech from omitted parts of the 
Jefferson draught, we mean to impute to him 
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the slightest disparagement. He was act STH t ing industry ’ 
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Jefferson’s lieutenant, ar 


use of the language which s 

express his own ideas, and what he knew Phe w 
have been the ideas of his chief | re they 

been pitched at a lowerkey. Mr. Wartield 

seems to fear that some want of in Te) 
may be ascribed to Mr. Breckinridge beca tion u ‘Ss 

he allowed himself during his life—he « i t \ t 1 : 

IS06—-to stand as the ‘only begett 

Resolutions. He was morally bound to. pos Thus, t Fry H 
himself in this attitude so long as the } t t protita this dis tw 
ties of the situation seemed to requil 

eyes of Mr. Jefferson. All that we ki va it rs 

Mr. Breckinridge serves to show tha VAS oi 
punctilious in point of private honor as he was yas ae 

able and faithful in the discharg f his pul visions, by 1 ! ulf of a 
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the caption of “Th. Jefferson to d. ¢ place hear the surta 
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EMMONS’S GEOLOGY OF LEADVILLE. | 
Geology and Mining Industry of Leadville, oth i lent in tl hapter of a 
Col., with Atlas. By Samuel Franklin Em- | ; ; ,; : 
mons. Washington: Government P1 
Office. Pp. xxix, Tol. Large 4t 

sheets 34. 


THE appearance of Mi. Emmons’s final report 5 7 ‘ E ix —s 

on the geology of the Leadville dist: . a 
matter of much interest both to practical m i \ ( 
and to the students of theoretical Nowy It}! W 

is also not without importance to all those wl i 4 

are interested in the problems of the relat . <p \ st 


the Federal Government to the econon le- | ON What Is \ S 
velopment of the country. ee 





When the Government Geological S \ + it. 
was organized, it was determined, in addit 
to the general study of the national area, that | 7 \ * 
certain reports, at once of a scientific and ¢ : 
nomic nature, should be prepared in order t | friends t 
set forth the resources of particular fields w = 
clearly had important relations to our indus- } , ' 
tries. The Comstock Lode, the gold-bearing | 
region of California, the quicksilver district, | t ' wv x 
the Leadville district in Colorado, and various | ' el ett Ae, Wit S ass 
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which the geologist has to encount 
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The last of the chapters which concern the 


| 
| 


general geology of the district, is devoted to the | 


theory of the large geological problems which 
have been set forth in the previous descriptive 
sections of the work. This division of the re- 
port, including over 130 pages, is the best gene- 
ral consideration which has as yet been given to 
any portion of our Cordilleran district. The 
larger portion of it is naturally concerned with 
the eruptive rocks, This chapter is certain to 
arouse in time more or less debate; but the pre- 
sentation is masterly in its form, and the facts 
appear to be well ascertained, The postscript 
of this section of the report, containing about 
fifty pages, is from the pen of Mr. Whitman 
Cross, and deals with the petrography of the 
district, or, in other words, the minute struc- 
ture of the rocks found within thearea. It will 
have little interest for the general reader, but is 
of importance for the investigation as a whole. 

The second part of the report, that concern- 
ing the mining industry, begins with the classi 
fication of ore deposits in general, and then 
proceeds to the consideration of the Leadville 
ores, their manner of occurrence, Composition, 
distribution, and the secondary alterations 
which have affected them. The reader will 
here find a clear general statement as to the 
theories now held about the classification of 
such deposits, followed by a careful discussion 
of the facts as exhibited in the several groups 
of mines occurring in this field. Although this 
portion of the report is not likely to interest 
the general reader, it will receive the utmost 
attention from practical miners. After pre- 
senting the facts in detail, the author proceeds 
to consider the genesis of the Leadville deposits, 
devoting 130 pages of the report to this impor- 
tant problem. Assembling the important array 
of evidence, he comes to the conclusion that the 
ores were derived from vast intrusions of lava, 
which first penetrated vertically, and then, ex- 
tending horizontally in the form of laccolites, 
were interposed between the levers of the sedi- 
mentary formations. Originally contained in 
the lavas, these disseminated minerals were by 
the action of water brought into the zones in- 
tervening between the overlying volcanic rock 
and the subjacent limestones. He shows that 
these ores were probably originally deposited 
as sulphides of the several metals, subsequent 
reactions having led to the general change in 
their chemical character. The argument on 
this point is too complicated to present to the 
general reader in this notice, but even the lay- 
man can follow the statements which, though 
guarded, will lead him to the conclusion adopt- 
ed by theauthor. This section of the report is 
followed by two appendices of a highly techni- 
cal character, one on the chemistry of the Lead- 
ville ores, and the other descriptive of the me- 
tallurgical processes adopted in that field. 

The maps of the report and the accompany- 
ing geological sections are admirably suited for 
the use of the scientific student and of the prac- 
tical miner. They are closely knit with the 
text of the report, and proceed, as does the text, 
to acquaint the reader first with the general 
structure and physiography of the district, and 
then with the more detailed matters concerning 
each of its several natural divisions, 

The general reader will be interested to find 
in this great work a type of the monographic 
descriptions of important mineral fields which 
the Geological Survey now has in prepara- 
tion. There is no question that the Leadville 
district is destined for a long time to be the 
source of important mineral contributions both 
of silver and lead and iron, Mar, Emmons’s ac- 
count of the under structure of the country 
will spare the practical man the expenditure of 
vast sums, such as have been wasted in the va- 
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garious explorations of earlier days, and not 
improbably will save the annual cost of all the 
geological work now in the hands of the 
Survey. 


FREY’S SOBRIQUETS. 
Sobriquets and Nicknames. By Albert R. 
Frey. Boston: Ticknor & Co. [1887]. 

IN the field which Mr. Frey has chosen there 
was room for a good book without encroaching 
on adjoining territory already occupied. His 
volume is well manufactured, and it is pro- 
vided with an attractive title. If, in addition 
to these external merits, the author had made 
its contents comprehensive, accurate, and 
available, it would have been useful in a high 
degree. We expected to find in it such phrases 
as, by frequent application to a man, have be- 
come in a certain sense his property, his by- 
name which no one would think of taking from 
him. On the other hand, we expected not to 
find such mere epithets as, once applied to a 
man, have no permanent connection with him. 
Least of all did we look for four sorts of entries 
that are not sobriquets at all. Such are, real 
names, like (p. 2) ‘‘ Ada! Sole Daughter of my 
House and Heart. An allusion, by Byron, 
in ‘Childe Harold’ (Canto iii., line 2), 
to his only child, Lady Augusta Ada Byron.” 
Such a name _ requires no entry here, 
much less an extended #xplanation. Neverthe- 
less, the words quoted are followed by more 
than a column of discussion on Lady Byron’s 
character and education. Similarly we are 
told (page 254) that ‘‘ Mary, who occurs exten- 
sively [!] in the poems of Lord Byron, is Mary 
Chaworth,” and (page 157) that ‘‘ Good Lord 
Clifford” in Wordsworth’s ‘Song of the Feast 
of Brougham Castle’ is, in point of fact, Lord 
Clifford. All of this is very interesting, but 
what has it to do with sobriquets and nick- 
names? A second sort of improper entry 
springs from mistaking an official title for a 
sobriquet. Thus we read (page 197) that Crom- 
well was ‘‘ popularly called” Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth. He certainly was; Victoria 
is likewise popularly called Queen of Great 
Britain. Also, on page 223, begins a Ger- 
man quotation to prove that ‘ Marquis 
de Brandenbourg” was ‘‘a nickname be- 
stowed on Frederick the Great.” It is not 
nicknaming a ruler to translate his title 
into French, even into bad French. The 
compiler fails to recognize the point of his Ger- 
man’s complaint—viz., that Frederick was dis- 
courteously called by the lesser of his titles, 
Margrave of Brandenburg, instead of his 
greater, King of Prussia. In the third place, 
entries are frequently made under passing epi- 
thets. For example, we read (p. 15), ‘‘Ape, An. 
So John Dennis, in his review of Alexander 
Pope’s Homer, in the Daily Journal (172s), 
designates the translator.” This would be bad 
enough even if Dennis had actually called Pope 
anape. In reality he said; ‘‘ Let us take the 
initial and final letters of his name—viz., A. 
P—e—and they give you the idea of an ape.” 
An epithet once applied and then forgotten is 
not a sobriquet, yet many entries are made on 
the sole strength of a single phrase in a book or 
newspaper, as (p. 363) ‘* Xenophon of his own 
History ” (Geoffroi de Villehardouin), from Van 
Laun’s ‘French Literature’ (i., 220), ‘* Prince 
of the Piano-forte. A title given to the pianist 
Louis M. Gottschalk in Vanity Fair” (p. 289). 
Robert Buchanan’s lines, 

‘* Oh Magellan! Mighty Eagle, circling sunward, lost in 

light, 


Waving wings of power, and striking meaner things 
that cross thy flight,’’ 


are sufficient provocation for an entry (p. 238) 
under Mighty Eagle. A good-sized volume 
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could be made of such citations from the works 
of Carlyle alone. But the compiler is not con- 
tenteven with such entries. He has gone fur- 
ther, and himself invented sobriquets for his 
book. Henri van Laun speaks of Théophile de 
Viau, ‘‘a poet of great ease and brilliancy, the 
Coryphaeus of a band of young and well-born 
courtiers.” This quotation, in which Cory- 
phaeus is properly used to mean a leader, gives 
rise to an entry (p. 72) ‘‘ Coryphaeus of his 
Day,” in which Coryphaeus means nothing at 
all. A fourth absurdity consists in singling out 
some (commonly an inappropriate) person for a 
sobriquet which has been applied to scores. 
Thus (p. 146) George IV., and he alone, is de- 
clared to be *‘ The Greatest Prince in Christen- 
dom.” Sheridan himself, who is quoted as au- 
thority for the epithet, says only: 
‘* We'll make him, in some time to come, 
The greatest Prince in Christendom.”’ 


It has been reserved for Mr. Frey at this late 
day to fulfil the prophecy. But of all the “ nick- 
names” in the book, perhaps the most amusing 
is (p. 327) ‘Sot, A. So George Wither, in his 
Great Assizes Holden in London (1645), calls 
Philip Massinger.” 

In proportion and arrangetnent, also, the 
book leaves much to be desired. One entry, 
‘*The Man in the Iron Mask,” extends through 
twenty-five closely printed pages. Twenty-five 
entries fill fifty-two pages, while over 200 times 
that number of entries occupy only seven times 
as much space. The preface states that ‘ the 
author begs to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Mr. Edward Denham. This gentleman 
is to be credited with the majority of the 
lengthier entries.” Many of these exhibit not a 
littie curious learning—especially curious by 
reason of its irrelevancy. For instance, this on 
page 13: ‘‘Ape of Genius, The. A nick- 
name given by Victor Hugo to Voltaire, in one 
of his earlier works, Rays and Shadows (Rayons 
et Ombres). In the poem, A Glimpse into the 
Attic, he says : 


‘That ape of genius, sent as the devil’s missionary to 
men.’ 


De Maistre says very much the same thing : 
‘Uno homme unique, & qui lenfer avait remis ses pou 
volIrs, 

We are at a loss to see what the latter quota- 
tion has to do with the ape of genius. In fact, 
many of these entries are models of what a 
work of reference should not contain. There 
should be no literary criticism, no further bio- 
graphical information than is requisite for pur- 
poses of identification, no bibliography, all 
which appear frequently inthe book. A good 
example of the sort of thing which should be 
left out occurs on page 565, where, under 
‘Young Sicilian,” we are told, in addition to 
other interesting gossip, that Luigi Monti ‘* be- 
came a regular guest of Longfellow every Sa- 
turday at dinner.” 

From these specimens it will be evident that 
the compiler has no adequate idea of what con- 
stitutes a sobriquet, or of the proper character 
of a book of reference. Still, even these se- 
rious faults might have been, in some measure, 
condoned if what he had done had been done 
accurately. But the book is even worse in re- 
spect of blunders than in respect of misconcep- 
tions. Tociteatew: Pierre d’Ailly,who was once 
so well known that, though he lived 500 years 
ago, even Mr, Frey has found three sobriquets 
for him, masquerades in four places as Pierre 
@Ailby. Jehu O’Cataract becomes John O’Cata- 
ract (the name is a pseudonym anyhow, not a so- 
briquet). Hébert, the only Pére Duchesne the 
volume knows, figures as chief of the Corde 
liers Club, in Danton’s proper place. Byron’s 
famous characterization of Gibbon, ‘* Master of 
Irony,” ete., is applied to Voltaire. This lastisa 
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sample of the slovenly way in which the book 
has been compiled. If the author had read the 
passage (‘Childe Harold.’ iii, 107) to which ! 

refers, he could not have 
Occasionally, however, his 
sult of something more th 





a fine contempt for ‘our 
whose researches have been so much vaunted 
the sobriquet of Charles Martel is explained 
(p. 254) as ‘tan abbreviation for Martinus, Ma: 
tin,’ and allthis on the authority of Collin ck 
Piancy’s * Bibliothéque des Légendes, which is 
no authority at all, as Mr. Frey, being a li 
brarian, ought to know. Waiving the 1 





bility that any man in the eighth century | 
two names, neither of them a sobriquet, th: 
rivation of Martel from Martinus is imposs 
VWartel, in old French, is the accusative of 
teau, as Littré, whois an authority, would t 
Mr. Frey. And marteau is derived from nia 
tulus, low Latin diminutive of ma sta 
chateau comes from castellum 

To make matters worse, the contents are so 
arranged as greatly to diminish a reader's 
chance of finding anything that it contains 


The entries are all alphabetized under their first 


instead of under their most important word, 
and there are no cross references. [In ordinary 


cataloguing, the form of 





determined by reference toa fixed title-page 
and the first is the proper catchword. But 
with sobriquets the case is different. Each has, 
by its nature, some one essential word. The 
other words are fortuitous, likely to be changed 
or forgotten, Sobriquets, therefore, should 

alphabetized under their most important words 
The method here adopted gives us ** Anothet 
Reynolds? on page 12, an ‘English Ra 


phael” on page 107, ¢ 





page 242, and a *S Sec 
None of them appear under the nouns 
therefore, the inquirer has forgott 
placed any of the adjectives, he will fail to tind 
the information he seeks, though it is really in 
the book 

In short, the book is a car 





ill conceived and ill executed. It adds but lit 


tle to resources already available Half the 





entries it contains, and a large number of 





others, may be found in Brewer's ‘ Reader's 


Handbook’ or Wheeler's ‘ Noted Names of 
Fiction, and half the remainder are not sobri 
quets at all, but mere fugitive epithets. On the 


other hand, it omits such notorious sobriquets 


] 


as Caligula, Baron Clackmannan, and Grand 


Qld Man. We are informed that President 
Taylor was Rough and Ready, but not that h 
was Old Whitey; that the stock phrase Livi 


Library was applied to Tousain, but not that 


Macaulay was the Book in Breeches. Jennings’s 


* Anecdotal History of Parliament’ and tl 
list of ‘ Political Americanisms’ recently pul 
lished in the Magazine of A ' list 
and noticed in the 
Withal there is about the book a dey 
affectation of learning 
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and Mr. Seudder has the skill to exhibit them 
without derogating from his subject's worth. 
The trick which Mulford had of idly pushing his 
ear-trumpet out of reach while he discoursed 
uninterruptedly to the helpless interlocutor, is 
lightly mentioned, but it sets the man before us 
to the life ; and his impatience at the publisher's 
delay in the issue of his philosophical book 
(which had waited long months for bis own final 
proofs), because he fancied it was ‘‘ needed for 
the fall elections,” is characteristic of his class 
as well as of himself. One scene—and_ it 
seems to have been a frequent one—is well 
described, and the touch at the end is worth 
noticing: ‘‘At the end of an evening, when 
one was laying aside books and papers, a ring at 
the bell would announce a caller. Enter Mul 

ford, very doubtful about putting aside his hat 
and coat ; he had come in merely for a moment : 
he could not stay. Then one put more wood on 
the fire, and settled one’s self to that three or 
four hours’ talk which was sure to follow, with 
good-bys at last under the stars at midnight that 
seemed nearer than before.” Such intercourse 
with a man of thought was well worth this 
slight memorial, though one sympathizes very 
much with that critic who is here quoted assay 

ing, ** What a narrow man Mulford is: but 
then he is narrow on great lines.” 

In the remainder of the volume there is no 
thing that especially evokes remark. Landor, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Mrs, Gilchrist, Dr. Muh 
lenberg, Maurice, and general views of how to 
write history, how to turn American history 
into drama, and how to estimate Shakspere’s 
present and future import to the world, consti 
tute the subject-matter ; and these topics are 
treated in a broad way, not too exacting of 
either author or reader, The papers, taken to 
gether, belong with that body of journeyman- 
work, half-way between letters and journalism, 
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ter done than ever before. The fate of most of 


it is the oblivion that follows ephemeral things 


but here and there is an attempt at salvage, 
and certainly these essays of Mr, Scudder’s are 
better worth rescue than the greater portion of 


recent works of criticism similarly collected. 
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Mr. MoBERLY BELL’s new volume is an ac- 

count of what might be termed a ‘‘ personally 

conducted” tour in Egypt, with information 
on various points in its history, present and 
past, and archeology, as well as on some of the 
burning questions of Egyptian politics. If the 
reader can overcome the annoyance, amount 





ing at times to positive exasperation, at the au 
thor’s persistent attempts at humor, he can 
scarcely fail to be interested in what Mr. Bell 
has to say of a country about which he is espe 
cially well informed. After descriptions of 
Alexandria and Cairo, there is a good account 
of a trip up the Nile as far as the First Cata 
ract, taken with an ** English Pasha,” in whom 
it is not difficult to detect Sir Evelyn Baring 
The fact that the latter was examining into the 
condition of the Fellah with relation to his 
taxation, enables the author to state very clear 
ly and decidedly his views on this subject, 
which are that the Fellaheen under the English 
control are not overtaxed, and, notwithstand 
ng the low prices, are in a more prosperous 
condition than they have been for many years 
He has no hopes for their future, however, 
should England leave Egypt, holding that they 


are to-day exactly what they were in the days 
| of the earliest Pharaoh—slaves, incapable of be 
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coming a nation or of governing even their own 
villages. The book is very attractively got 
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lustrative both of the scenery and the native 
life, being unusually good both in design and 
execution. 
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